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HERE AND THERE IN CATHOLICISM. 
By HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS. 
IIl--UNWITTING WITNESSES. 


mi: VER since the centurion, calling his guards away 
& from the hill of Calvary, gave his downright, sol- 
dierly, “Surely this was the Son of God” ;: and 
Pliny the younger, writing of the faithful in his 
jurisdiction, bore generous testimony to their 
child-like guilelessness, the divine Truth has not lacked those 
in high places who have been witnesses, willing or otherwise, to 
its triumphant superiority. 

All literatures in Christian times have teemed with thinkers 
of every shade who, from all sorts of view-points, have in the 
most surprising fashion seized upon one or another feature of 
the Faith and vindicated it. 

Even the Babel of non-Catholic theology itself, when taken 
as a whole, furnishes here and there, piecemeal, the faith en- 
tire; for what one doctor learnedly denies another proves, and 
so on, a majority of heretics for ever showing the utter nonsense 
of any one man’s special heresy ! 

The readers of this magazine no doubt recall Newman’s in- 
imitable putting of this point in Loss and Gain. All may not, 
however, have seen Augustin Birrell’s keen use of it in his 
clever Oditer Dicta. He says that Newman’s argument reminds 
him of the missionary’s dress-suit which fell by accident into 
the hands of naked savages. 

To their primitive minds it was inconceivable that so large 
a number of articles of clothing could be intended for one man! 
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Accordingly the king assumed the majestic silk hat, and dis- 
tributed the coat, waistcoat, trousers, boots, etc., among his 
faithful courtiers. Thus a complete civilized suit was en evidence 
at court, but scattered about on a dozen men! 

So is it with the Anglican divines, goes on the cardinal in 
his delicious humor. They teach the whole Catholic Faith—but 
in scraps! Everybody reveres the “standard old Anglican di- 
vines.” Very well; listen to Newman. 

A Catholic, he points out, is merely a man with the whole 
suit on at once! He holds “the divinity of Tradition with 
Laud, consent of Fathers with Beveridge, a visible Church with 
Bramhall, dogma with Bull, the authority of the pope with 
Thorndyke, penance with Taylor, prayers for the dead with 
Ussher, celibacy, asceticism, ecclesiastical discipline with Bing- 
ham!” 

Birrell is merely one of the sharp-sighted thinkers of this 
day and generation—one of an increasing school of writers who 
say: “Don’t be a Catholic if you do not wish to be, but please 
do work up a new set of reasons, as the old lot is worn 
out!” 

Let one read as one will—far ahead on the skirmish line of 
destructive and radical criticism, or back of the bulwarks of the 
standard classics—it matters not. Everywhere crop out these 
delightful side-lights flashing forth truth. 

Some time ago I decided to jot down in a leisure week’s read- 
ing anything that might turn up bearing on the subject of this 
article, and the result was a resolution to write at least a book 
on the unwilling or unwitting corroborations of Catholic verity to 
be found in English literature. The dozen instances of this 
transpiring in the most casual browsing of three days set me 
to thinking of scores of books and authors not before noticed 
with respect to it, but well enough remembered to promise me 
a rich return for a renewed perusal with this in view. 

There was your livid Orangeman, Macaulay, prophesying fer- 
manence to Catholicity so stable that his New-Zealander, perched 
on a broken arch of London Bridge viewing the ruins of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (z.¢., Anglicanism), might yet hear Mass at 
Rome! 

And dainty Matthew Arnold—no friend of the faith—ex- 
quisitely demonstrating the incompatibility of St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism—not to say anything of the vulgarity he points out 


in dissent. 
And our own mystic, Hawthorne, of the nameless charm—a 
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Catholic in soul—shrinking like an exposed and spiritual nerve 
from the mechanical, the blatant, the false in Calvin. 

And stout old Scott—a cavalier and churchman to the quick 
—making a “ business” century glow with the faith, the passions, 
and the aspirations of the middle ages. 

I thought of these, I thought of some score others—poets 
and novelists and thinkers and historians—and for the first time 
saw the “ Rainbow of the Truth” spanning our splendid firma- 
ment of Letters. 

I thought that it was more than accident that in the 
families of the last three named—Arnold and Scott and 
Hawthorne—conversions to the Catholic religion have taken 
place. 

At Abbotsford the family is wholly Catholic, while Haw- 
thorne’s daughter and her husband and compeer in letters are 
fervent children of Mother Church. 

But to come back. The first book I picked up was Rich- 
ardson’s Clarissa Harlowe—the first great novel in the English 
tongue, remaining yet not at all crowded by competitors for 
immortality. 

Richardson’s contribution to my peculiar purpose was 
meagre in extent, but it made up by its delicious flavor and 
quaint conceit for anything that it might lack in force. 

Lovelace, the villain, having compelled his victim, poor 
Clarissa Harlowe, to mount his coach and drive into the 
country, protests most loudly that the young lady gave her con- 
sent. Whereupon sly old Richardson declares that she “con- 
sented,” doubtless, much in the way a dean and chapter of the 
English Church “ elect” a bishop! 

This is delicious. It is worth more than a whole treatise 
upon the mooted question (so sore with Anglicans) as to who 


'is the church’s head. A dean and chapter, it may not general- 


ly be known, “elect” their bishop in the following way: The 
queen, by her prime minister, fills the vacant see by appointing 
some popular divine, and then issues her congé d'¢lire, or per- 
mission to elect, to the dean and chapter. These worthies 
thereupon convene with no end of red-tape, and after solemnly 
invoking the guidance of Heaven in their choice, unanimously 
elect the queen's appointee! And the Right Rev. Dr. Lovelace 
declares that poor Anglican Clarissa said “yes”—the coy 
creature ! 

My next happening was upon a couplet of the poet Gray’s, 
intended by him to have been introduced into his fragment on 
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“Education and Government,” which, by the way, deserves to 
be better known than it is. 

Both of my editions of Gray omit the lines—to the lasting 
credit of the poet as a sound Anglican; but Mason has pre- 
served it for us. Speaking of the conversion of Henry VIII. 
and the founding of the English Church in consequence, Gray 


had written: 


“When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel.light first dawned from Boleyn’s eyes.” 


Nothing so casually thrown out by a non-combatant, pastor- 
al poet during a lull in theological hostilities can be ignored, 
or argued around. There it is! And it is evidence of the first 
water of the simple truth, that the labored and pathetic ez- 
post facto effort of Anglican theologians to purify the motives 
of the monarch who grew “wise”’ (z.c., reformed); and to vindi- 
cate a schism as a result of a religious conviction which was 
neither more nor less than a fortuitous outcome of a scandalous 
breach of the laws of both God and man—is futile. 

Gray was not taken in by such poor sophistry. 

He noticed and sung the coincidence of the “love-light ”’ 
and the “gospel-light” in the saucy eye of that wanton, old 
Tom Bullen’s daughter. 

And, be it remembered, Gray was no low-churchman resort- 
ing to “low” means to down Tractarian theorizers. He ante- 
dated Newman by a whole century. 

Strangely paralleling Gray’s frank couplet are those lines of 
Horace Walpole’s—a different man, indeed—which he inscribed 
upon a column to poor Queen Katherine, whom the “ wise 
monarch” got rid of to make room for his plump Anne Boleyn— 
and the gospel! 

If Gray was frank and incautious enough to give damaging 
witness, what shall we say of brother Walpole’s ingenuous 
burst of plain but indiscreet allusion to history? 

He inscribes: 


“From Katherine’s wrongs a nation’s bliss was spread, 
And Luther’s light from Henry’s lawless bed.” 


There’s an insular, not to say insolent, twist to the old 
truth, that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church! 
Note, too, the monumental calm that could chisel in cold 
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stone the connection of a national bliss with a foul and cruel 
divorce! Good old ‘St. Martin Luther” must be proud of the 
method whereby his “light” was disseminated throughout the 
British Isles; and it would seem a bit rough, even on the gay 
and festive Martin himself, to have recourse to the “lawless 
bed” of a sensual king for a candle-stick to his flaring rush- 
light. 

Walpole was an earnest, honest man; but as he also had 
not basked in the sunshine of the “ Oxford Movement,” how 
could he guess that he was “ giving it away”? 

A staunch defender of the Church of England as by law es- 
tablished in these realms could not at that time possibly see 
the awkwardness of that whole Henry VIII. business. Never 
dreaming of an Angle-Catholic descent from pre-Reformation 
Catholicism, his simple soul was innocent of all necessity for 
looking the other way on mention being made of Harry’s 
rather questionable marital relations. 

Not that the eighteenth century was quite devoid of those 
who, bravely and with sinking hearts, tended the little lamp of 
Catholic tradition which never has gone out in England; but 
these were few and as yet quietly enduring their isolated and 
pathetic exile. 

The masses were like Walpole, Protestant, and naturally 
spoke out in meeting. The “bulwarks of the: Reformation ” 
were then intact, and the Erastianism of the house of Han- 
over settling with chilling effect upon the long despiritualized 
Establishment. 

It was then that the indifference, ignorance, and Protestant- 
ism of the English Church, thrown into relief by the awakening 
of Catholicity throughout Europe, produced that unguarded, 
degraded, indolent state of religion which the literature of the 
period reflects, and which at length called forth the fierce 
anguish of the early Tractarians and the later morning of the 
Catholic Revival. But the ingenuous, unbiased, spontaneous 
testimony of the great authors of the time to the effect that 
there was no claim to Catholic descent, no pretension to Catho- 
lic belief, no evidence of Catholic practice, but an emphatic 
repudiation of these, cannot be too lightly estimated. 

Dryden, himself a convert in after years, puts the common- 
sense philosophy of the ‘‘wise monarch” in a nut-shell, when 
he writes: “If Conscience had any part in moving the king to 
sue for a divorce, she had taken a long nap of almost twenty 
years together before she was awakened; and, perhaps, had 
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slept on till doomsday if Anne Boleyn, or some other fair lady, 
had not given her a jog: so the satisfying of an inordinate 
passion cannot be denied to have had a great share at least in 
the production of that schism which led the very way to our 
pretended Reformation.” 

More subtle than this, but not more to the point, are the 
delicate cynicisms of Thackeray, the broader satire of Dickens, 
and the coarse guffaws of Butler’s immortal Hudibras. 

No mention need be made of the long list of works inten- 
tionally making for or against the faith, nor could they have 
the weight of these great geniuses who mirror facts and men 
just as they are. These are unbiased, or if at all ex parte, they 
are invariably sudpanaed as witnesses not on. our side. The last 
on whom I chanced was our own Lowell, from whose exquisite 
passage on St. Peter’s at Rome room now remains for only a 
brief quotation. Could one, however Catholic, say more than 
this? 

“She (the Catholic Church) is the only church that has 
been loyal to the heart and soul of man. . . . She is the 
only poet among the churches, and while Protestantism is un- 
rolling a pocket surveyor’s-plan, takes her votary to the pin- 
nacle of her temple, and shows him meadow, upland, and til- 
lage, cloudy heaps of forest clasped with the river’s jewelled 
arm, hillsides white with the perpetual snow of flocks, and, be- 
yond all, the interminable heave of the unknown ocean.” 
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THE HUMANISM OF PETER. 


By K. F. MULLANEY. 





«& ARM-HEARTED, hot-headed Peter! How he 
stands out before us, clear-cut as a cameo 
against the simple Scriptural background! A 
rough diamond, quick-tempered, impetuous, boast- 
ful. A rock indeed, full of sturdy strength, but 
rough in outward seeming; and yet marked with the seal of 
God’s choice as the foundation stone whereon should rest in 
undisturbable strength the mystical City of God unto which all 
nations should go up. Let us look at him well, this rough-gar- 
mented toiler of the sea, with the wind-tossed hair and spray- 
wet face, as he cast out his net with brawny strength into the 
water. A rough-hewn rock, with no lines of beauty to redeem 
its roughness, and yet with capabilities within it of being trans- 
formed by the power of a master’s hand into a living, breathing 
soul. I have seen a block of stone, rough and ungainly, laid 
before a sculptor—and when I saw it again a face of divinest 
beauty was gazing at me from it. It seemed as if I could see 
the whole majestic figure underneath the prisoning roughness of 
the stone, waiting only for the magic touch of chisel and 
mallet to break its fetters, when it would spring into enduring 
life, never again to be returned to its former state of crudity. 
The character of Peter was like that unchiselled stone before 
the divine Sculptor modelled it into rarest beauty. Our Lord 
called him Peter because his character was rough like a rock, 
but yet full of strength and firmly immovable like a rock as 
well. 

How wonderful are God’s ways—beyond our limited ken! 
Not gentle John nor the others, all less faulty than. our sturdy 
fisherman, did our Lord chose for his vicegerent, but Peter with 
all his faults thick upon him. How impetuous he was! Full of 
fire; ever the first urged on by the impulsive love of his strong 
heart and quick mind. He was always the spokesman, always 
the one to be sent on errands of importance. A natural leader 
of men whose friends ever push forward or fall behind natur- 
ally. When the Apostles questioned among themselves re- 
garding any of the teachings of our Lord, Peter was the one to 
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speak out, asking the explanation. And our Lord loved to 
question him, delighting in the unshaken faith of his simple soul 
when some things were hard to be received by the people— 
“But what thinkest ¢iou, Simon?” ‘What sayest thou?” And 
after each simple-hearted profession of faith in his dear Master, 
our Lord blessed him. “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, be- 
cause flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Fa: 
ther who is in Heaven.” “Thou art arock; and upon this rock 
I will build my church; and I will give to thee the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Think of it! the rough Galilean 
fisherman to be preferred before the rest of men and given such 
God-like power. Why was it that our Lord chose Peter, the 
most faulty of all the aposties, as the one most fitting, most 
worthy of this great charge? Because he knew, like the wisé 
sculptor, what that rough nature could be made; and the warm 
heart beating with almost painful love within was more pleasing 
to him than gentle manners and a smooth exterior. Did he not 
say of sin-stained Magdalen, ‘ Many sins are forgiven her be- 
cause she hath loved much”? To Peter likewise he forgave 
everything because his errors had no root in his loving heart. 
Our Lord chose Peter because his character was strong and 
faithful, and because he knew that in choosing him he selected 
the one best fitted for the charge. The other Apostles depend- 
ed, relied, upon Peter's self-reliance. No dissentient voice was 
heard against the election. They were all well content that 
Peter should be first; and he accepted the charge as a strong 
’ brother the care of weaker ones. Peter was so self-reliant, so 
confident in his own great love for his Lord, so sure that his 
love would withstand all shocks, that he said, “ Though all be 
scandalized in Thee, yet will not I”; and he felt so strong in 
his great faith it seemed to him an impossible thing for him ever 
to waver, anda little while after we find him unable to keep 
awake though that beloved Master was prone in agony a few feet 
distant. This weakness of Peter must have hurt the sensitive 
Heart so human in its loneliness and sorrow, for it was to Peter 
our Lord uttered his reproach, ‘What, could you not watch 
with me even ove hour?” After all his vain boasting of a short 
time before, yet to go asleep and leave him in bitterest anguish 
a few feet away! Poor Peter! we can well imagine that he was 
ashamed; and, as though to make up for his fault, we find him 
a few minutes later, with his customary impetuosity, slicing off 
the ear of the man who dared to lay rough hands on the One he 
loved so well. Impetuous, stormy Peter! He could never do 
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anything without putting his whole soul into it. Impetuous in 
all things, we find him cursing and swearing impetuously an hour 
later that he knew not Him for whom he would die—and then 
we see him going out to weep bitterly over his wretched weak- 
ness. What a grief was that to make one of his sturdy nature 
weep so wildly, so incessantly ever afterwards, we are told, that 
great furrows were worn in his cheeks by the constant out: 
pouring of his sorrowful repentance. It was like the wildly 
surging waves that waste themselves on a storm-beaten, rock- 
bound shore. It needed a shock of humiliation such as this to 
make Peter understand his own weakness and prepare his heart 
for greater things. 

We see no more of him until after the Resurrection. Where 
was he when his dear Lord was being so inhumanly treated? 
and where when he was shedding the last drop of blood in 
most dire anguish upon the cross? The gospels are silent, but, 
knowing what Peter was, we dare to say it was no craven- 
hearted fear for himself which kept him away, but, on the con- 
trary, his shame which made him wish to hide himself from the 
eyes of all men. Broken-hearted Peter! If he had been there 
most likely he would have only made things worse by his fiery 
temper; and then, again, natures tender and undisciplined by 
sorrow, such as Peter’s was then, cannot stand the sight of their 
dear ones suffering. It was wisest and best, most likely; that 
he stayed away. 

It was to ‘Peter of all his Apostles that he appeared first, 
and we know that Simon questioned not. Ah, that faith of 
Peter’s, how beautiful it was! How our Lord loved to test it! 
It was not the other Apostles he sent on that faith-trying mis- 
sion to catch a fish in whose mouth money would be found 
with which to pay toll, but it was Peter, unquestioning ever, 
when commanded by his Lord. 

Our next view of Peter, after the Resurrection, is on the 
ship or fishing boat, with some of the other disciples, after a 
night’s fruitless labor. On the shore stands our Lord, though 
they knew him not until he spoke, and then Peter, impetuous as 
ever, flings himself into the sea in order that he may reach his 
loved Master all the sooner. It was there that our Lord tested 
him once more, saying, “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me 
more than these?” Peter’s tears must have flowed anew at 
these words, for they brought back to him in painful vividness 
the remembrance of his boastfulness and’ weak denial. No loud 
self-assertiveness is here displayed, but a humble meekness 
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which disclaims any self-esteem, ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee!” and when our Lord asked him for the third time, 
as though to make sure that all the old leaven of self-pride had 
been washed away by those bitter tears, his answer was still 
more humble—“ Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest 
that I love thee.” And our Lord, knowing it indeed, gave in 
charge to that strong love the infant church, assuring him that 
all the powers of hell would fail when brought against it. 

The throes of a strong nature when cast into the fires of 
humiliation, or lashed by the scourges of its own conscience, 
are always piteous. Strong souls feel strongly, and when they 
are: bowed by some storm of sorrow sweeping over them, like 
mighty trees tempest-tossed, it means either utter destruction 
if unable to withstand it, or else the sending of their roots 
deeper into life-giving soil. 

Our Lord, without doubt, pitied Peter even when he hurt 
him by his questions, probing the ulcer like a wise physician in 
order to heal it. 

What a different Peter we see after the Ascension, subdued 
by sorrow, humbled because of self-knowledge, prayerful be- 
cause of the great trust confided to him. Before his dearly 
loved Master went from him he was but a faulty man; now, by 
the touch of affliction and the marvellous effect of supernatural 
grace, he appears to us as the first time with the glory of 
sainthood about him. After the descent of the Holy Ghost he 
is transfigured, as it were, by the plenteous outpouring of 
sanctjfying grace. Who would recognize in the _ inspired 
preacher, whose eloquence converted at one sermon three 
thousand souls, the rough-spoken disciple in the hall of 
Caiphas? or who, in the gentle, kindly man, going about heal- 
ing the sick, the maimed, and the blind, the impetuous, rough- 
grained Peter of former days? No wonder fear fell upon the 
people when they witnessed such a wonder as this. Peter is no 
longer the statue in the block, but the perfect sculpture in all 
its mystery of beauty. The illiterate fisherman is the teacher 
of the learned, and all men marvel thereat. There is but one 
characteristic which marks him as the same man—he is always 
the leader, the one first to speak. 

It is indubitable to any unbiased student of the Gospel and 
the Acts that Peter was the recognized authority and leader of 
the Apostles. It was he who was chairman of the assembly at 
all times, if we may so express ourselves. At the election of 
Mathias to the place left vacant by Judas it was Peter who 
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presided. He it was who preached the first sermon, who per- 
formed the first miracle, who first spoke to the wondering 
people with the authoritativeness of a leader. John was with 
him, but John was silent ; and when they were apprehended and 
brought before the judges it was Peter, as the leader, who made 
answer, and none questioned his right to do so. 

When Ananias and Saphira brought to the Apostles the dis- 
honest offering of money, it was Peter who reprimanded them, 
Peter who passed sentence on them; and none rose up to 
question his authority. In fact, the entire people looked upon 
him as having a greater power and sanctity than the others, for 
we read “That they brought forth the sick into the streets, 
and laid them on beds and couches, that when Peter came 
his shadow at the least might fall upon them, and they might 
be delivered from their infirmities.” 

When Simon the magician sought to deceive the Apostles 
by his pretended conversion, it was Peter who denounced him 
for his hypocrisy. 

We also find that Peter visited a// the churches through- 
out Samaria, Galilee, and Judea, like the wise overseer visiting 
all the vineyards committed to his care. 

In the first council of the church, held at Jerusalem, Peter 
presided and defined the doctrine of the church regarding the 
reception of the Gentiles, and after his decision “ All the multi- 
tude held their peace.” His epistles are replete with the digni- 
ty of the Supreme Head as well as the overflowing charity of 
the saint. 

From the character of Peter much can be learned of God’s 
dealings with his saints; much to encourage the faint- 
hearted and discouraged to hope that, notwithstanding their 
very human weaknesses and imperfections and_back-slidings 
which, in spite of prayer and sacraments and heroic resolutions 
to the contrary, entangle their feet and trip them up discour- 
agingly often, they may, by God’s‘grace,'conquer in the end 
and be saints, like Peter. 

“Rome was not built in a day,” nor did Peter or any 
other saint become perfect in a day; not until long years of 
patient conflict with themselves, the world, and the devil did 
victory come to them. So too may we, if we but love God 
with all our hearts, like Peter, overcome, because of that love, 
all our infirmities and arrive one day at the goal of perfection, 
for St. Paul tells us “ we are all called to be saints.” 


. 





THE VENERABLE BEDE. 
(Bede died while translating St. John's Gospel.) 
By EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY, 


HERE is still a chapter wanting.” 
“Dearest Master—all the night 
Thou hast not one moment rested ; 
Thou art weary; see the light. 
Wait a little. Do not question 
Thyself farther.” Calm and bright 
Came the dying master’s answer, 
“ Quickly seize the pen and write!” 
All day long, with love untiring, 
Wrote the scribe, while hopes and fears 
Filled his boyish heart to bursting, 
With his farewells and his tears. 
All day long with zeal unflagging, 
The death angel by his side, 
Anxious, fearful, spoke the master, 
Till the hours of eventide. 
When the Angelus was sounding 
Once again he interposed : 
‘‘There’s a sentence still unfinished, 
Ere thy noble work be closed.” 
“Then write quickly,” said the master, 
“For my life-tide ebbs so fast ”’; 
_ And they paused not till he murmured: 
“It is finished—done at last. 
“ Ah!-’tis true, my faithful scholar, 
All is finished even now. 
Lift my head up from the pavement, 
Wipe the death-damps from my brow; 
Let the last ray of the sunlight 
Come into my convent cell; 
Hold me in thy arms a little— 
It is finished—all is well.” 
So the Master’s voice in chanting 
Rose in melody supreme, 
“Unto God be all the glory”; 
And his spirit, like a dream, 
‘ With the last sweet strain of music 
Floated through the convent bars, 
And the little scribe sat weeping 
"Neath the glimmer of the stars. 
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THE THREE LIVES LEASE. 


By JANE SMILEY. 










My HERE could be little doubt that Granny was 
dying. When a woman of eighty-six is sudden- 
ly stricken and lies in a state of immobility and 
stupor, it is natural to fear that her days are 
numbered. So thought the sons and daughters 
of this aged woman as, hearing the news, they hastened from 
their own to their mother’s house. And when all were gath- 
ered round the kitchen hearth with saddened, care-worn faces, 
one felt that Granny had been blessed with many children. 

Idly the gray-haired sons stood about the room telling in 
low tones of their success with crops and cattle. Quietly the 
women sat with toil-worn hands crossed awkwardly. in unac- 
customed rest, whispering to each other their own fears and 
the opinion of the village doctor. 

“Tt cannot be the falling sickness, for mother’s too old for 
that,” said the eldest of Granny’s daughters in a low, sad voice. 

“True for you, Sarah,” answered brother John’s wife; “ your 
mother is eighty-six come Michaelmas, father says.” 

‘‘T wonder what the boys would do if mother—if anything 
happened to mother?” queried sister Kate, sighing. 

‘“‘ We'd all have to leave the land for one thing, and go to 
America ; there’s naught for poor folks here,’ declared practical 
sister Anne. 

‘‘Why would we have to leave home, mother?” whispered 
one of the granddaughters tearfully. 

‘‘ Because the lease is up with the lives, Mary. Is that not 
so, John?” And Anne turned to her brother. 

‘‘That is so, that is so,” answered he. “You see it’s this 
way, settling to his story with the garrulity of approaching 
age: “Your great-grandfather, may he rest in peace! made the 
lease with Lord Marc for three lives. ° There was his own, and 
his eldest boy that died when he was four years old—from the 
look of an evil eye, they say—and Granny here, who is eighty- 
six come Michaelmas. A long life had Granny, and it kept the 
lease for us all; an’ now there’s no renewal, for his honor wants 
an increase, and I’m giving all the land’s worth; there cannot 
be aught more taken from it.” 
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“If we're all going away, you and I'll be wed the sooner,” 
whispered a stalwart youth to Mary, who, smiling shyly, left her 
mother’s side to stand with him in the door-way. 

“If we could but stay till the children were grown,” mur- 
mured one anxious woman sadly. 

“ What’s to be done if Granny goes the night, John?” 
asked sister Anne; “there’s the crops in the ground as will be 
lost, an’ the trees an’ the bushes that was set in the fall, and 
Peter’s new shed, and all will be gone if you don’t renew.” 

“Will we have a white lamb in America, and a donkey with 
a turf-cart?”’ piped one of the children. 

Just-here there entered from an inner room Father Cleary, 
the parish priest, who had been with the sick woman. 

“You may all go home for to-night,” he said, looking 
brightly about the circle of anxious faces. ‘“ Granny will not 
die to-night, and please God she may live many a long day 
yet.” 

With words of hope and comfort to each other the 
sons and daughters went their several ways, each man speaking 
earnestly to his wife of the time when Granny was laid at rest 
in the old churchyard, and they would have to leave the old 
home for America, and, womanlike, each wife hastily dismissed 
the subject with, “ Please God, Granny will live many a long 
day yet, and then—well then, perhaps, his honor will renew 
cheap.” 

And strange to say the women were right. Was it due to 
the old doctor’s skill? or the last upflickering of the lamp of 
life before it went out for ever? Certain it is that Granny 
grew slowly better. Not her old strong self again, she who had 
so nimbly tripped about at eighty-five; but well enough and 
strong enough to sit by the window or hearth in her high- 
backed, big-armed chair, contentedly chatting with children or 
neighbors. An odd little figure she was, this mother of ten old 
men and women, with her nut-brown face and her bright black 
eyes, her cheery smile, and her glad, shrill laugh. She had been 
quite a beauty in her day, tradition said, and in fact it was 
her pretty face that first attracted “his honor’s lady,’ and 
changed the even tenor of Granny’s life. Riding alone one 
day the landlord’s wife had met and tarried to talk with Gran- 
ny, then a girl of sixteen, and when the interview was ended 
Granny had promised to enter my lady’s service. 

How excited were friends and neighbors as on the morrow 
they watched the girl ride away to her new life. Five miles 
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was a good journey in those days, and Granny, tearful and 
joyous, sat behind her father on a pillion as they rode on. 

“Thou art to be a good girl, Ellen, and a credit to the 
mother that brought you up; remember that, my girl,” said the 
father sternly as he left her. 

“Yes, father, I will try!” sobbed the little maid, and well 
she kept her word. From an extra pair of hands in the kitch- 
en she soon became under-nurse and constant companion to 
my lady’s only daughter, and as the years went by, changing 
the child Margaret into Miss Marc of Dunford Hall, the two 
remained fast friends. And so it came to pass that when the 
beautiful, spoiled: daughter secretly left her father’s house to 
become Robert Nugent’s wife, Ellen went with her. 

“Why is that woman here, Margaret?” Robert Nugent 
had asked angrily, and the young mistress had answered, “I 
will not go without Ellen.” No more could be said, and so 
three journeyed where the bridegroom had hoped there would 
be but two. 

To the country girl who had never been ten miles from 
home the journey was full of marvellous sights, and in the years 
that followed Granny never tired of telling, nor her children of 
hearing, of the wonderful trip to England. For Granny re- 
turned home a grief:stricken and care-worn woman, who had 
just bidden a long farewell to her dear young mistress, and 
watched the saddened wife sail, with her babe in her arms, to a 
far-away land in the West. Both “my lady” and “his honor” 
were well aware of the girl’s return to her kindred, but never 
by word or sign did they inquire for their lost daughter. 
Granny was still a beauty despite her heartache, and might 
have chosen higher than a farmer’s youngest son had not her 
father and Michael’s father met one market day and arranged 
the match together. 

Then she and Michael had been married, and had loved 
each other, not passionately but well, working together and 
weeping together through forty long years, until the father 
died, and this fragile little woman lived on “to hold the land 
for her sons,” she often said; for Granny had always been an 
able manager. But this was over now, and the Granny who 
rose from the almost fatal illness was not the Granny of old. 
Gone were the sharp tongue and the quick temper, the con- 
tempt for failure and the pride in her own success, and in 
their place the children found a wise and gentle little woman, 
sitting in her great chair, patiently awaiting the coming of the 
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summons. Were her sons perplexed, her daughters weary, it 
was to Granny they came; and with shrewd suggestion and 
loving word she eased their heavy burdens. 

“A very bundle of sunshine!” exclaimed the little doctor; 
and the listeners silently acknowledged it was true. 

One year became two, then five, and still Granny “held the 
land,” taking a very earthly pleasure in the fact that her mere 
existence was a grievous disappointment to the noble lord of 
the soil, eager for new and more profitable leases. 

It must have been Granny’s wonderful age that awed her 
neighbors. For almost half a century she had been “ Granny’’ 
to half the village; now she was their oracle, confidant, friend, 
in every happening of importance. 

Was it not she who forbade the marriage of her grandchild 
Sally to the sailor lover, and conclusively proved the would-be 
husband was the descendant to be expected of a race of ne’er- 
do-weels ? 

Who would have known the rightful owner of the buried treas- 
ure found on the village pasture had not Granny told of a miser 
who lived and died in a cabin near the place full sixty years ago? 

To the children Granny was a fairy god-mother. None so 
well as she could cure their childish ailments, telling them won- 
derful tales the while; and no youthful sinner but fled to 
Granny’s hearth for protection, trusting that her soft words 
might turn away paternal wrath. 

And so it came to pass that ninety-odd years of Granny’s 
life had been lived, and still she sat in the great chair close to 
the hearth; and here one day they came to tell her that 
William, her eldest grandson, was dead. 

“And is Willie dead too?” she questioned, raising her trem- 
bling hands to her streaming eyes. “ Willie dead too, with 
Anne, and John, and Peter—ah me! I am very old; and Wil- 
lie was a grown man too; near fifty years, you say?” slowly 
shaking her aged head and murmuring softly to herself, “and 
yet I remember the day that Willie was born. Near fifty years, 
and ’twas I who laid the babe on its young mother’s arm, and 
she smiled at me in her joy. She was but a girl, and I was 
an old woman then—and Willie is dead! They must have for- 
gotten me.” And Granny wept, suffering the passionless grief of 
age; and even as she mourned there came into the room two 
of her grandsons whose faces were white and drawn. 

“What is it?” cried their sister, feeling that William’s death 
could not account for their excitement. 
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“ His honor’s dead!” answered one. 

“ Dead!” screamed Mary. ‘“ Why he passed by the gate not 
three hours gone by. I took thought of it because Granny 
noticed the horse-tread.” 

‘‘Dead?” murmured Granny, as if waking from a dream; 
“and is he dead too? He was a hard man on the poor.” 

“How did it happen, John?” asked the girl. 

“TI was at work in the wheat,” said John, “and saw him 
come riding my way, when one of the dogs at his heels 
ran in among the grain. Then his master jumped the wall 
and rode through the field hunting the dog. I called that his 
horse was trampling the crop that was to be cut on the mor- 
row; but he paid no heed, and then the dog ran up. He was 
near the wall by that, yet he turned and rode across to the 
gate. I called it was closed fast, but he tried to take the gate. 
It was too high and I saw him fall, and when I ran up he was 
dead.” / 

“It was punishment for his pride,” said Granny. ‘“ May the 
Lord have mercy on him!” 

‘“ Amen,” added the others; and no more was said either in 
praise or blame of the man that was dead. 


While the country-side were still talking of his honor’s 
funeral, there came to Granny’s cottage two strangers who had 
travelled down from London to see this aged woman. 

“You are very welcome. What may your business be?” 
Granny said in her sweet, shrill voice. 

“We have come from London, my good woman,” said the 
elder man, speaking very slowly and distinctly, “to find, if 
possible, some trace of the heir to this estate; otherwise the 
land will lapse to the crown. My name is Mr. Snelling, the 
late lord’s legal adviser; this is my friend, Mr. Pratt. We are 
told you accompanied the late lord’s daughter when she—when 
she left home. Now if you will tell us where she went, the 
task will be very simple.” 

“That I will gladly, sir,’ answered Granny. “We went to 
Dublin, and then to Kingstown, and then we took a ship.” 

“Where did this ship go to?” 

“That I have forgot, sir,” said Granny sadly; “it’s very 
long ago—full sixty years.” 

The strangers looked at each other silently. Their only 
hope lay with this aged woman, and she had failed them. 

“ Make an effort to remember,” entreated the younger man. 

VOL. LX.—29 
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“T cannot, sir,” said Granny very slowly; ‘an’ strange it is, 
for I remember the dock and the inn we lodged at as if it 
was yesterday, an’ it’s sixty years ago.” 

“Will you come and show us the place?’ asked Mr. Snell- 
ing eagerly. 

“That I would, sir; but I am very old, and it cost Miss 
Margaret many a pound before, she so had little to spare, poor 
dear.” 

“If you will come with us, Granny, we can never repay 
you.” 

“T’ll go, and gladly, sir, if ‘twill do you good,” said Granny 
sweetly. 

“Will you start in two days?” 

“That I will; but, sir, if it is not too costly, may—may my 
grandchild Mary—I’m old and weak, and not used to 
strangers.” 

“Take whomever you wish,” said Mr. Snelling. 

In the excitement that ensued Granny, despite her age, was 
still mistress of her household, and paying little heed to the 
lamentations of her daughters and the arguments of her sons, 
she cheerfully prepared for what might prove her last journey. 

“T am going for Miss Margaret and her boy,” she said, 
speaking no word of the husband she had so long ago learned 
to despise. Sixty years ago Granny had travelled stealthily 
and rapidly, now she journeyed by slow degrees, surrounded by 
every luxury. 

No one of the little party but watched each movement of 
the aged woman, and none harassed her with questions about 
the past, trusting that the impressions made sixty years ago 
had not faded entirely from her mind. 

To Dublin they went and to Kingstown before she showed 
recollection. 

“This is not the ship,” she said anxiously as they led her 
up the gang-plank. “It was a sailing packet ; not like this.” 

“That was sixty years ago,” they told her; and Mr. Snelling 
added to the others, “ There was but one line of packets in 
those days, stopping at three ports; we will try each in turn.” 

“Ah well-a-day!” murmured Granny, “this is not the place 
we came to”; and she wept in her bewilderment. 

“Of course it is not, Granny; do not trouble yourself; we 
know the way,” said Mary. 

“Come to the baggage shed, out of this crush. I'll find a 
cab at the station,’ said Mr. Snelling to Mary, as together 
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they guided the faltering feet. ‘ Wait here a moment,” he con- 
tinued when a sudden exclamation made them turn. There 
stood Granny leaning on her staff, shading her eyes with one 
trembling hand. 

“This is the town!” she cried in glad triumph. ‘There's 
the church that was on the corner and the inn is across the 
way.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Snelling encouragingly, as he gazed at 
the great business block which marked the spot where the inn 
had once stood. 

“Now we will go to a hotel to rest,” he said, anxious at 
the sight of Granny’s agitation. To the hotel they went, but 
rest was out of the question for Granny, into whose clouded 
mind had suddenly flashed a ray of recollection. 

‘‘Now we've found the place, and the money’s not ill-spent,”’ 
she murmured happily, and no one had the heart to tell her 
that their journey had been all in vain. 

“And ‘twas there we stayed waiting for the letter, but his 
honor was ever a hard man; and there Miss Margaret’s boy was 
born, and he that was her husband bade me go home, and 
took her away.” 

“Where did he take her, Granny dear?”’ asked Mary timidly. 

“He took her in a ship, child,” explained Granny, with 
much condescension, “to a place he called—they called—they 
called it New York.” 

A shout from Mr. Snelling interrupted her. 

“ What is it?” she cried in alarm. 

“We've found the heir!” cried the lawyer; “you've told us 
the place he is living.” 

“Child, child,” answered Granny, “yes, that was the name 
of the town. Miss Margaret bade me never tell and I have not 
thought on it for fifty years. It was the church made me 
think.” 

Two days later began their homeward journey, and as the 
little party travelled slowly back the cable hummed with mes- 
sages asking tidings of Robert Nugent. 

That sixty years had come and gone, making the finding of 
the heir almost improbable, did not enter Granny’s mind. 

Miss Margaret’s beautiful boy would, of course, appear in a 
short time to claim his own. 

Strange to say come he did, a worn and gray-haired man, 
with little save a few almost worthless papers with which to 
prove his claim. 
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“He is an impostor,” said the lawyer; and the stranger could 
say nothing in reply. What was to be done? 

“Tt is a foolish test, but let us go to Granny,’ 
Mr. Snelling. 


suggested 


As of old, she sat in her arm-chair by the hearth and smiled 
brightly on her visitors. 

“Granny,” said Mr. Snelling, ““we have come to you again 
about the heir; this gentleman claims to be Mrs. Nugent’s— 
Miss Margaret’s son. He comes from New York. What do 
you say?” 

“Has he Miss Margaret’s marriage lines?” asked Granny 
sharply. 

The keen old lawyer looked at his colleague in astonish- 
ment. That had been his first question to the claimant. 

‘‘My mother’s papers, and much besides, were lost in a fire 
twenty years ago,” said the American quietly. 

Granny made no comment on the information. “Come close 
till I see you,” she said. 

For a long minute not a sound broke the stillness. 

“You have thy mother’s eyes, and thy father’s curls, and 
the look of his honor round the mouth. Have you all your © 
fingers?”’ she asked suddenly. 

“No,” said the stranger, “I lost a finger in my infancy.” 

“It was thy father’s doing,” said Granny sadly ; and the lost 
heir was found. 

Quietly the visitors withdrew, leaving the aged woman to 
her meditations. The sudden change in his fortunes did not 
seem to affect the new heir. Gratitude was evidently a ruling 
trait in his character, as all who had shared in the search soon 
discovered. 

Before many days the eldest of Granny’s grandsons was sent 
for, and the three lives lease was renewed as never lease was re- 
newed before. 

They thought that Granny would be pleased when the good 
news was told, but she made no sign. 

“My work is done,” she murmured almost sadly as she 
watched them hide the precious paper in the ancient dresser. 
“I held the land for our boys,” she whispered to a younger 
Michael, who stood beside her chair. 

It was harvest week with no time for idle joy, and into the 
fields trooped the busy workers, with hearts filled with thank- 
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fulness that the tenure of their father’s land no longer depended 
on an aged woman’s life. 

It was sunset hour when they returned, weary but happy. 

In the road stood Mary, white and breathless. ‘“‘Come,” she 
gasped, and ran before them. Wondering they followed, even 
to Granny’s door, and awe-struck entered. 

There in her high-backed chair she sat, her kind old eyes 
closed in sleep, her fingers clutching her beads, her withered 
cheeks pillowed on the new lease; but one glance told the chil- 
dren that it was the sleep which knows no earthly awakening. 

NoTe.—The custom of making leases which were to last for a specified number of lives 
running from fatherto son—or, as in Granny’s case, to the second child, should the tenant's 
eldest die during his life-time—was common in Ireland during the last two centuries... This 


sort of lease is now seldom made, being looked upon as unsatisfactory by both landlord and 
tenant. 3.8: 





tHe .OCEr ric. 
By MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


9 ROUND thee ever-formless shadows roll, 

BAN Thou art encompassed by some demon spell, 
Black pinioned doubts, the vampire brood of Hell, 

Suck ceaselessly the life-blood of thy soul, 

And thou art dumb, while thro’ the cycles toll 

The hymns of nations. Thou dost dare rebel 

’Gainst the Eternal One, whose word doth quell 

The whirlwind, and whose name upon the scroll 

Of night is blazoned in vibrating fire. 

Thou dost reject, in prideful impotence, 

Faith's music, echo of God’s symphonies : 

Thro’ death-doomed Time. In vain shalt thou aspire 

To tune the universe by arguments— 

To draw Truth’s rhythms from jangled fallacies. 
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FRA ANGELICO. 
By SARAH C., FLINT. 


N our study of the painters of Italy we learn that 

Raphael came from the hill-sides of Umbria; 

Titian, from the Venetian Alps, and Fra Angeli- 

co, from the mountains of Etruria. The white 

hamlets which crown the hills like diadems were 

the birthplaces of these noted Italian children who have become 
the royal heritage of the land of the Madonna. As rivers find 
their source in the little springs which start from the mountain- 
side, and, flowing downward, enrich the land through which 
they pass, at last finding their home in the broad ocean, to 
rise in vapor that again falls refreshing the whole earth,'so did 
these painters, born among the mountain fastnesses, find their 
way down to the valleys; enriching them with all their works 
of art which have come down to us of the nineteenth century. 

Looking at these works, our minds are filled with wonder 
that in the ages which we are disposed, many times, to call 
‘“‘dark”’ there were men who lived near to the source of all 
light and strength and were enabled to embody their thoughts 
so that our lives are made purer and holier thereby. The sub- 
ject of our present paper belonged to this class. Vecchio, the 
place where he was born, is a lofty village situated on one of 
the spurs of the Apennines, overlooking the province of Mugillo 
and the rich valley of the Sieve. Lanzi and Rosso agree in 
saying that Fra Angelico’s family name was Santa Tosmi, but 
other records entitle him Guido, the son of Pietro. 

His early life must have been largely influenced by his sur- 
roundings, for he lived midway between the valley hamlets of 
Dicomano and Borgo San Lorenzo, and but a few miles from 
the famous villages of Cafaggiolo and Fontebuona. The former 
was the seat of Cosmo de’ Medici’s mountain place, whose long 
battlemented fronts and high towers still rise over the rich 
meadows. Here, in later days, Lorenzo de’ Medici found his 
favorite resting-place, and here the member of this noted fam- 
ily who afterward became Pope Leo X. was educated. At 
Fontebuona the Medici afterward reared the palace of Prato- 
lino. Surrounding it were broad gardens and curious fountains. 
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Here, also, they placed the statue of the ‘“‘ Genius of the Apen- 
nines,” a colossus sixty feet high. 

The lofty mountains by which he was encircled could not 
have been without their influence—Monte Guerrino on one 


PORTRAIT OF THE FRA. 


side, Giovi on the other, and the crest of Monte Falterena on 
the west. These were all celebrated for their great altitude, 
and must have brought to his mind the power and majesty of 
their Creator, who has “weighed the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance,” and of whom it is said “The strength 
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of the hills is his also.” The language of his heart may often 
have been expressed in the words of the psalmist: “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help.” 

Although his home was in this secluded nook, it was situat- 
ed less than a score of miles from Florence, and was cognizant 
of its busy activities. The politics, the arts and sciences, and 
the half-way reforms in matters pertaining to the church were 
favored subjects of conversation among the mountaineers. 

He was born at the time when the science of perspective 
was the chief subject of research among the great masters. 
Masaccio was learning its rudiments; others were finding out 
its adaptation to sculpture, and still others were learning to 
apply it to bas-relief. The work of noted painters of his time 
must have been a source of constant inspiration, and the lives 
of the Medici have formed a large portion of his childhood 
tales. Even the great Giotto himself was one of his born com- 
patriots. Often must the sons of Pietro have heard the stories 
of the Tuscan cities. Vasari gives us this glimpse of the child- 
hood of our artist: ‘“ Although he might have lived in the 
world in the greatest ease, and, besides what he possessed, have 
earned all he desired by the arts he knew so well even in his 
boyhood, yet, being naturally steady and good, he resolved to 
become a ‘religious’ of the order of Friar Preachers, for his 
own Satisfaction but principally to save his own soul.” From 
the above words we are led to conclude that before he had 
decided to abandon secular life he had devoted himself to the 
study of art. 

There is no means of knowing who was his first master. 
Some have supposed that it was Gherardo Starnina, and that 
his fellow-pupil was Masolino de Pameale. These statements, 
however, are based wholly upon a certain resemblance in the 
manner of these artists. It is very natural to suppose that his 
art was developed by the conventual school of miniature paint- 
ing, in endeavoring to represent images in those childlike ages. 

He left his home in the year 1401, when only fourteen years 
of age, and for six years we lose sight of him, but subsequent 
events show that he had -not been idle. 

Ere he had reached his twentieth year Guido sought the 
convent which stood upon the slopes of Fiesole and which 
overlooked the City of Lilies. While here he worked inces- 
santly. Besides painting and decorating his own convent, he 
painted many pictures for the other churches of Fiesole, and 
also sent many to Florence. 
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Loving and amiable in all his ways, it must have cost him a 
struggle to have left his home, retired from the world and 
given himself to God. He never leaves his own comfortless, 
however, and as in former years he had comforted Paul by the 
coming of Titus, so now he brought joy to the heart of Guido 
by putting into the heart of his brother the desire to enter 
upon convent life. 


Mg 





FRA ANGELICO’S MADONNA AND CHILD. 


The new name which Guido now assumed was Fra Giovanni, 
but in later years he was called Fra Angelico, the Angelic 
Brother. His devoted admirers also called him I] Beato Angel- 
ico, the Blessed. His full name, therefore, is Il Beato Giovan- 
ni da Fiesole, or the Blessed John called the Angelic of 
Fiesole. The ‘ Blessed,” which falls but little short of ‘‘ Saint,” 
was not conferred by the church, but by popular esteem. 
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In the year 1407 Fra Angelico received the clerical habit. 
He did not enter the convent that he might have more time to 
cultivate his art; for if that had been his object, he would 
naturally have joined the learned Benedictines, or even the easy- 
going Silvestrines; instead of which he chose one of the most 
laborious and self-denying of the religious orders; and then 
not the oldest of these, but the youngest and most austere of 
the Dominicans—showing by his choice that his was a hearty 
and thorough self-surrender. This venerable order, of which 
Fra Angelico was now a member, had already existed two cen- 
turies, and had been engaged in sending its ambassadors of 
peace to the cities of northern Italy, striving, and in many 
cases succeeding in reconciling the feuds of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. As a thank-offering from these reconciled cities 
they had received rich endowments of houses and lands, so that 
in the fourteenth century they are found erecting splendid 
temples of religion and surrounding them with all the charms 
of art. : 

In connection with their architectural work many of the 
monks were sculptors of ability, and others had made great 
progress in painting and illuminating monastic manuscripts. Of 
them it may be truly said, that they “praised God in colors.” _ 

It was Guido’s good fortune to be brought under the influ- 
ence of Beato Giovanni Dominic, the founder of the convent, 
who was a powerful orator and had used his talents to revive 
the spirit of the members of his order. He had succeeded in 
founding new convents and filling them with consecrated men. 
Amidst all his labors he did not forget the artistic part of his 
work. Being a great lover of painting himself, he endeavored 
to awaken a like spirit in others, telling them that it was a 
powerful agent, used in the right direction, to develop the holy 
thoughts of the heart and to elevate the soul. 

The youth from Vecchio soon felt his influence, and art be- 
came in his eyes a means for the advancement of the church. 
While the vocation of his brother might be that of the pulpit, 
his was the studio, and he realized that it was his duty to en- 
rich his work from all possible sources. 

In 1409 the affairs of the church were still farther compli- 
cated by the election of a third pope, Alexander V., by the 
Council of Pisa. The archbishop declared for the new pope, 
and persecuted the brotherhood of St. Dominic because they 
maintained allegiance to Gregory XII. They were forced to 
abandon their convent at Fiesole and take refuge at Foligno. 
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While Fra Angelico might feel as did Jacob of old when he 
said, “All these things are against me,” it was owing to this 
change of abode that there was preserved for him the devotion- 
al feeling of his pictures, for now he was removed from the in- 
fluence of the Florentine school, which at this time cared not so 
much for the development of devotion and religious feeling as 
for the perfection of form. Now he would be more under the 
influence of the Umbrian school, as shown forth in the works of 
Giotto and his pupils. 

In addition to the lessons of the Umbrian school, he had 
opportunity to study the old paintings at Siena, where he may 
have acquired that pure and perfect type which is never absent 
from his Madonnas. So we find that 





“The massive gates of circumstance 
Oft turn upon the smallest hinge, 
And that some seeming pettiest chance 
Oft gives our life its after tinge.” 


The brotherhood remained at Foligno until 1413, when, 
driven hence, they removed to Cortona. 

The Dominican church at this place contains several of Fra 
Angelico’s pictures in fresco. One is the Madonna and saints 
and the evangelists. Another is the Madonna with her smiling 
child surrounded by angels. Another picture painted by him is 
now in the Gesii Church at Cortona. It represents the Annun- 
ciation; the Virgin being richly clad, seated upon a throne 
with her arms crossed, while an angel approaches with a scroll 
on which are written the Latin words signifying: “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the Most High 
shall be upon thee.” The Virgin holds an answering scroll con- 
taining these words: ‘“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord.” 
This was always one of his favorite subjects, and his brush 
never ceased the song of Ave Maria. 

These are but a few of the works that he executed while at 
Cortona, but the most of them have been destroyed. They 
were, however, the beginning of his masterpieces which he 
afterward executed in San Marco and the Vatican. 

In the year 1418 the exiled monks yearned for their 
mountain home at Fiesole. Their foundation deed read that if 
they were absent from the convent two months they forfeited 
all right to return, but the bishop permitted them to do so 
upon the payment of two hundred ducats, which were drawn 
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from the patrimony of one of the brethren. Soon after this. 
they received a bequest of six thousand florins from a Floren- 
tine merchant. This they expended in enlarging and beautify- 
ing their home, and Cartier gives this interesting description of it: 

“The convent of Fiesole is built midway up the mountain. 
The church opens on the high road, and attracts the wayfarers 
by its pure and simple architecture, like the fountains which 
formerly offered a seat and limpid water to the weary traveller. 
The apse is surrounded with buildings and cloisters, all pro- 
tected by a silent valley. Nothing is finer than these palaces of 
poverty—the long corridors, the wall without ornament, the little 
windows, where the sweet light meets with a holy image or a 
pious sentence. The rays of the sun penetrating the cell is 
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like Jacob’s ladder, where angels are passing up and down to 
exchange grace and blessings between God and man. The 
mountain of Fiesole is one of the most beautiful of those that 
shelter the valley of the Arno against the north winds. Rich 
and wooded hills story the sides of the mountain, and their low- 
est declivities end at the gate of the Athens of the Middle 
Ages.” 

It was here that Fra Angelico executed some of his choicest 
work. His time was constantly occupied. For the convent he 
executed two paintings in fresco, one in the refectory and the 
other, a Crucifixion, in the chapter-room. The three pictures 
which he painted for the conventual church were an altar 
piece, an Annunciation, and the Coronation now in the Louvre. 

It was his custom never to. retouch, or amend in any way, 
his paintings, believing that as they first came from his hand 
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was the way God intended them to be. His pictures express 
strongly the sincerity of his Christian faith, He is said never 
to have commenced a painting without first having engaged in 
prayer. There was no hap-hazard work in the pictures with 
which he endeavored to glorify God. 

Any one who looks at Fra Angelico’s angels must admit 
that herein much of his genius lay. It must have been no easy 
task to embody his thoughts, for many of the old school with 
whom he was familiar represented angels as we read of them 
in Isaias : 

“Each one had six wings, with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly.” 

Giotto preferred to represent them as they appeared to 
others, clad in the form of youth. Fra Angelico was an apt 
scholar in this respect, and while he gave to his angels the 
freshness of youth, he never represented them as infants, as he 
did not think the age of childhood adapted to express the zeal 
and intelligence which should belong to the messengers and 
ministers of the Most High. 

In 1436 the brotherhood, through the powerful influence of 
Cosmo de’ Medici, were removed to San Marco at Florence. 
While he was at his country home at Fiesole he had been the 
benefactor of the Fiesole convent, and now, on his return to 
Florence, he was determined that the brotherhood should ac- 
company him there. It was also through his influence that the 
monks of Silvester were, on account of their evil lives, ejected 
from San Marco, which was now given to the Dominicans of 
Fiesole. 

It was at this time a half-ruined building, but Cosmo 
caused it to be rebuilt by the famous architect, Michelozzo 
Michelozzi. While it was rebuilding Fra Angelico was at work 
upon the altar.cloth, which represented the Virgin enthroned 
with the infant Saviour, adored by the kneeling figures of Sts. 
Cosmo and Damian. These were chosen as a tribute of grati- 
tude to the patron who had been so lavish with his gifts. 

Fra Angelico was so beloved by Cosmo that, having built a 
wall round the church and the convent of San Marco, he de- 
sired Fra Angelico to paint the whole passion of Jesus Christ 
upon the walls of the chapter-house, with all the saints on one 
side who had been heads or founders of any religious order 
sorrowing at the foot of the cross, and on the other the 
Evangelist St. Mark attending upon the mother of Christ, she 
having fainted at the sight of the Crucifixion. Under this work 
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he had painted upon the frieze a tree of St. Dominic. At the 
root of it, and in round shields upon the branches, were por- 
traits of all the popes, cardinals, bishops, saints, and theological 
teachers who had belonged to the order of the Dominicans 
down to his own time. This painting is of great historical 
value. 

The decorations of the cells is one of the greatest manifesta- 
tions of Angelico’s disregard of earthly praises, for in them he 
used his utmost skill, though he knew they could be seen only 
by the brethren of the order. The cells were small, and on the 
otherwise unornamented walls the artist painted his luminous 
frescoes, which Vassari declares to be “beautiful beyond the 
power of words to describe.’ These paintings were scenes 
from the life of Christ, and he placed them there to stimulate 
the piety of the brethren. 

The Adoration of the Magi is in a large cell which Cosmo 
had built for himself, so that he might meet there with the two 
artist monks whom he loved. It is supposed that the heads of 
the Magi are portraits of noted men of the fifteenth century ; 
and herein was one of Fra Angelico’s faults, he so often com- 
bined the religious with the secular that in looking at some of 
his pictures it was hard to tell which feeling predominated. 
Many of his saints and angels had faces of well-known men of 
his own day. 

Fra Angelico had a wonderful gift in painting and illuminat- 
ing manuscripts, and two large books which were painted by 
him are in the Cathedral of Florence. They are held in great 
veneration, and are exhibited only on the most solemn festivals. 

His was a spirit of humility, in honor preferring others rather 
than himself. 

Eugenius IV. was very anxious to appoint him Archbishop 
of Florence, but he begged leave to decline, saying it was easier 
to obey than to command, as in the former case one was less 
liable to err, but recommended in his stead Antonius. 

The church of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, was the 
scene of his labors for a long while. The monks who held the 
church at that time had been looking for painters to complete 
the decorations begun by Orcagna, Memmi and Taddeo Gaddi, 
and at last decided that Fra Angelico and Masaccio were suffi- 
cient masters of the work to be entrusted with the task. Many 
of these works have been destroyed, but there still remain the 
three reliquaries which were made by Giovanni Masi, and beau- 
tifully adorned by Angelico. The first is painted with a Ma- 
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donna and many saints; the second has the Annunciation, and 
the Adoration of the Magi; and the third the Coronation of 
the Virgin, and the Adoration of the Child Jesus by his 
parents. 

Over the door of the guest-chamber in his own convent is 
frescoed the Dominicans receiving the Lord of Life clothed as 
a pilgrim. He also painted for the convent two Madonnas, one 
of which is in the refectory, and has an attendant figure of St. 
Dominic pointing to the words of his bequest to the order: 
‘Have charity, keep humility, possess voluntary poverty. I call 
down the curse of God, and mine, on him who shall bring pos- 
sessions into my order.” 

The last ten years of his life were spent in Rome, where he 
executed some of his best works. Shortly after his arrival in 
home Pope Eugenius died, and before Nicholas V. was fully 
established in the papal chair Fra Angelico was called upon to 
paint the frescoes in the Cathedral of Orvieto. He was only 
able to work here three months of the year, June, July, and 
August, as during the remainder of the year he was obliged 
to serve the Holy Father in Rome; but so rapidly did he work 
that with the assistance of his pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli, he com- 
menced to decorate three triangular divisions in the ceiling. 

The first represented the Saviour in the act of giving the 
last judgment, and surrounded by saints and angels. The sec- 
ond was sixteen figures of saints and apostles seated among the 
clouds; and the third the Virgin among the apostles.. He was 
never able to finish these, for he was summoned again to Rome 
by Nicholas V., and was employed in decorating the chapel of 
the Vatican. For two centuries the key of this chapel was lost 
and the room closed up and forgotten. When the art student, 
Battari, discovered this shrine he entered the room by a small 
window. The Roman professors forbade their pupils studying 
the paintings, thinking it might be injurious to their taste. 

In 1815 Pope Pius VII..ordered the frescoes cleaned “to 
preserve them for the desire and study of all.” The western 
wall has suffered from dampness, and the frescoes have been 
skilfully removed and transferred to canvas. In 1810 they were 
engraved and published at Rome in six plate folios, and many 
of the single subjects have been engraved in other forms. The 
shrine in the chapel is one of the chief ornaments of the Vati- 
can. The frescoes represent a pavement of white marble, beau- 
tifully inlaid with representations of the sun, and the twelve 
months of the year. 
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Angelico also decorated the chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
in the Vatican, which was destroyed to make room for the stair- 
case leading to the Sistine chapel. 

Again, he was commanded to paint the chapel of the palace 
of Rome where the pope usually held Mass. For this he made 
a Deposition of the Cross, and some beautiful subjects illustrat- 
ing the life of Lorenzo. 

He subordinated everything to the fervent piety within his 
soul, and his mind was only open to impressions of those things 
which tend to elevate. Of him it might well be said that “he 
found tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.’ He seemed incapable of 
understanding evil, and all the faces of his angels pictured noth- 
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ing but joy, peace, and love. He had no idea how to picture 
despair or fear, for where he had undertaken it many of the 
faces resemble those of naughty school-boys. 

As the bee hovers over the flowers, extracting sweets which 
it applies to its own use, so may Fra Angelico have fed on the 
works of his predecessors and contemporaries, appropriating the 
ideas which pleased him to his own use. 

The frescoes of Orcagna, in the Strozzi chapel in Florence, 
may have exercised a greater influence over his mind than the 
works of Giotto himself. Orcagna was vigorous in his delinea- 
tions, but Angelico was more sentimental. 

The religious calm which is looked for in vain in the works 
of Masaccio is one of the first things noticed in looking at those 
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of Fra Angelico. The depth of feeling that is depicted in the 
pictures of the God-man fills the gazer with awe, and one can 
feel nothing but admiration for the man who could so delineate 
the features of the Son of Man, and bring to them the expres- 
sion that gives one the feeling that he is on holy ground, and 
looking exclaim, with Dante: 


“And didst Thou look 
E’en thus, O Jesus, my true Lord and God? 
And was this semblance thine?” 


Fra Angelico’s art may truly be called “ pietistic’’; his faces 
have an air of rapt devotion, fervency, and saintliness, and 
leave the impression that those whom they are intended to 
represent are far removed from earthly fret and turmoil. This 
is very attractive to some, and on others it leaves little if any ger- 
uine impression. Nevertheless he may be taken as a typical painter 
according to his own conceptions. What was peculiarly his own 
was the freshness of color and the beauty of form, without cor- 
responding mastery of light and shade. The brilliancy of his 
tints, combined with the free use of gilding, contributes largely 
to the celestial character of his visions of the Divine Persons. 

He submitted to his successors the old scheme of preparing 
the ground for fresco which afterward was to be finished in 
tempera. This is seen in his great mural painting, which is to 
be seen in the chapter-house at San Marco in Florence. He 
had laid in the sky in deep red preparatory to putting in the 
blue, but for some reason was unable to finish it. When he 
entered upon his Florentine career he was brought into close 
relation with Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, and Masaccio, and his own 
fame being great, he was doubtless received into their company. 
It is said of the last of these three great painters that “his 
art was a revelation; that he burst through the routine by which 
painting hitherto had been bound; that he anticipated all that 
was to be done after him; that his works were studied as 
models by the greatest artists of succeeding times—-by Michael 
Angelo and by Raphael, who imitated him to the extent of 
plagiarism.” Fra Angelico paid but little attention to their dis- 
coveries, preferring to follow the inspiration of the cloisters, al- 
though their influence was effectual in modifying some of his 
ideas as regards archaic traits. He clung less closely to the idea 
that the pointed arch was the only appropriate architecture to 


introduce into his backgrounds and he adopted the new style 
VOL. LX.—30 
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in the Florentine structures, and there was a change in the 
length of his figures, which before had partaken of the lankness 
of the Byzantine pictures. 

He was one of the last of the painters who performed their 
work kneeling. His paintings were unsigned, and rarely paid 
for. The sole object of his life seemed to be to turn the 
thoughts of men and women toward Christ and his saints. 

A great German critic says that Fra Angelico was the first 
to express the mental emotions in the human countenance, and 
adds that he obtained a decided influence on his times by the 
clearness with which he impressed upon the faces the tenderest 
emotions of the soul. 


a : 
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THE MEETING ON THE Way TO EMMAUS. 


When Piero de’ Medici built the chapel of the Annunziata 
in Florence no pains were spared to make it worthy of his 
father Cosmo, of whom it was a memorial. It was from plans 
by the architect Michelozzi, and Pagno Portigiani was deputed 
to carry out his design. Fra Angelico was engaged to adorn 
the receptacles for gold and silver plate that they might be 
worthy to stand beside the picture of the Virgin. He also 
painted thirty-five panels illustrating the life of our Lord. 
These paintings bear evidence of deep theological study and an 
intimate acquaintance with the Bible. The first poem is a pro- 
logue to his great poem of the Redemption. On one side ap- 
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pears Ezechiel contemplating the symbolical wheel, and on the 
other is St. Gregory writing the explanations. The next thirty-two 
pictures are devoted to events from the life of Christ—the In- 
carnation, the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Flight 
into Egypt, the Baptism of Christ, and many others, each with 
two verses of Scripture, one from the Old Testament containing 
the prophecy, and the other from the New containing the ful- 
filment. The picture which closes this series is that of the Last 
Judgment, which was a favorite theme among all painters. 

We have now followed Fra Angelico through the three 
epochs of his life. Fiesole, Florence, and Rome have all claimed 
him, and now we find him, in the last years of his life, after 
having enriched the cities of Florence, Rome, Fiesole, Cortona, 
and many others with the wonderful productions of his brush, 
retiring to the cloisters of Santa Maria sopra Minerva and de- 
voting himself to still greater deeds of holiness and consecration. 
It is many years since he was summoned to contemplate the 
scenes which he so often depicted here upon earth. Among 
the most noted monuments which adorn the church where his 
last days were spent is one upon which reposes the marble figure 
of a Dominican monk. Underneath this stone are the remains 
of Fra Angelico, and the epitaph which is inscribed upon it 
shows what was the mainspring of his life: 


“Not that in me a new Apelles lived, 
But that Thy poor, O Christ! my gains received : 
This be my praise. Deeds done for fame on earth 
Live not in Heaven. Fair Florence gave me birth.” 


“The artist saint kept smiling in his cell— 
The smile with which he welcomed the sweet, slow 
Inbreak of the angels, whitening through the dim 
That he might paint them; while the sudden sense 
Of Raphael’s future was revealed to him 
By force of his own fair work’s competence. 
Thou, God, hast set us worthy gifts to earn, 
Besides Thy heaven and Thee; and when I say 
There’s room here for the weakest man alive 
To live and die—there’s room too, I repeat, 
For all the strongest to live well and strive 
Their own way by their individual bent.” 
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OF THE ADVANTAGES ATTENDING THE INVESTI- 
GATION OF CATHOLIC .TRUTH. 


By WILLIAM C. ROBINSON 
(Yale Law School). 


I, 


SEEKER after truth, whatever be the subject of 

his inquiry, enjoys a great advantage when the 

field of his investigation can be narrowed to a 

single question, whose answer so expresses or 

involves the solution of every other problem 
which his subject may present that it relieves him from all 
further danger of mistake, and from all doubt as to the cer- 
tainty of his ultimate results. The mariner who has secured a 
pilot to whom he can with confidence entrust himself, and thus 
embarks upon his voyage over unknown seas without anxiety 
and with an assurance of its successful termination, is not more 
fortunate than is the student in any science who has dis- 
covered some fundamental principle that serves as an unerring 
standard by which he can test the truth or falsity of every 
other proposition, and under whose direction he can advance 
toward conclusions which no subsequent investigation will com- 
pel him to modify or disaffirm. 

THE SCIENCE OF SCIENCES. 

Religion is no less a science than chemistry or mathematics. 
Like them, it deals with facts, not with opinions or conjectures. 
Its so-called “doctrines” and “creeds” are, like their axioms 
and formule, simply the correct conception and accurate state- 
ment of the facts with which it is concerned. Some of these 
facts are past, some are present, some are yet to come. Many 
of them transcend the scope of human observation, and there- 
fore can be known only through communications from some 
superior intelligence. Still each, as a fact, is as definite in its 
character and as impregnable in its reality as any fact of 
physical science; and taken all together these facts constitute 
the spiritual world in which the souls of men have always 
lived, and now live, and are to live for ever. The knowledge 
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of these facts, and of their relations to each other, and of the 
laws by which they are produced and governed, is a true 
science; the highest, the most abstruse, and at the same time 
the most practical and important of all sciences—the only sci- 
ence whose study is absolutely necessary to men, and which 
consequently is capable of sufficient study by every man. It 
cannot be otherwise than advantageous if the exploration of 
this supreme science can be conducted under the direction of 
some universal fact or law, to which all supposed facts or laws 
may be referred, with which all actual laws and facts must cor- 
respond, and which can therefore be accepted as an infallible 
guide and touchstone at every future stage of the investigation. 


AN INFALLIBLE TEACHER. 


To the student of the science of religion the. Catholic 
Church presents, at the outset, such a guide and touchstone. 
She affirms that a universal fact exists; that it is discoverable 
by every man; and that having once discovered it he can, by 
its means, attain with unerring certainty to the knowledge of 
every other fact and law with which the science of religion is 
concerned. That universal fact is this: That God, having in 


divers methods, and with such definiteness and completeness as 
was suited to their state, made known to men in ancient times 
those spiritual facts and laws which their own reason and ob- 
servation could not ascertain, at last sent into the world his 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, clothed with divine power and 
wisdom, to become the teacher of all nations and to impart to 
them the fulness of all spiritual knowledge; that in pursuance 
of this mission, and in order to perpetuate his work, Jesus 
Christ established an indestructible society of men and women, 
to be distinguished from all other societies by its union with 
the Apostle Peter and his successors as its official head, to 
which society he committed the instruction of mankind in mat- 
ters pertaining to the science of religion under guarantees of 
infallibility, both in believing and in teaching, which effectually 
preserve it from all error whether of assertion or omission ; 
that this society still exists and still unerringly believes and 
teaches the truths which it received from him; and, therefore, 
that in this society man now possesses, and will possess until 
the end of time, an infallible teacher from whom he can obtain 
a knowledge of the facts and laws which constitute the spirit- 
ual world. 
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THE SCIENCE DEMONSTRABLE. 


The fact thus affirmed is one of simple human history. It 
resolves itself into three questions: 1. Did Jesus Christ come 
into the world as the teacher of the science of religion? 
2. Did he establish a perpetual and infallible society as the in- 
strument through which his work should be carried on among 
men? 3. Does that society exist to-day, carrying on this work 
in pursuance of his order and appointment? These questions 
can be examined and determined by the same processes of his- 
torical investigation which are employed in ascertaining the 
appearance of any other person on the stage of human activity, 
or the origin and constitution of any other society, and the 
nature and effect of the operations in which it is now engaged ; 
an investigation for which abundant materials are within the 
reach of every man and for the successful prosecution of which 
only candor, patience, and ordinary intelligence are required. 

The searcher after spiritual truth, who pursues his inquiry 
along the lines of Catholic thought, is thus singularly fortunate. 
His field of personal investigation is narrowed to one proposi- 
tion which is demonstrable by human reason from familiar 
premises, and upon whose recognitiom and acceptance all diffi- 
culties in the science of religion immediately disappear. 
Thenceforward he has but to ask and he is answered, to knock 
and the door of wisdom opens. He is delivered from all fear 
of error and from all danger of ignorance, and rests contented 
in the sure possession of the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. He believes what the church teaches, and 
thus obtains all spiritual knowledge possible to man. He obeys 
what the church commands, and thus keeps himself in harmony 
with all the facts and laws of the spiritual world, and advances 
with undeviating steps toward the destiny for which he was 


created. 
II. 


A seeker after truth enjoys another great advantage when 
his investigation, if faithfully pursued, is certain to result in his 
complete mastery of the science which he endeavors to acquire. 
In physical science such a result is rarely, if ever, possible. 
The vastness of the field is out of all proportion to the limited 
means which man possesses for its scrutiny, and however far 
he may have progressed in his discoveries he always has been, 
and probably always will be, compelled to recognize the im- 
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mensity of those unknown regions which he has had no power 
or opportunity to explore. In the abstract sciences this dispro- 
portion is still wider, for the nature of the subject bounds upon 
the infinite, while the appliances for its examination are more 
restricted and uncertain in their operation, although our sense 
of the discrepancy is less profound because the spheres which 
lie beyond us are unsuspected as well as unperceived. In the 
science of religion, which includes the infinite and to whose 
study man, when unaided by interior or exterior revelation, 
brings only a finite reason disciplined by exercise upon the 
phenomena of consciousness or of the physical world around 
him, the disproportion is immeasurably increased, and with the 
exception of a few general principles the whole domain of the 
science remains within the realms of the unknowable. Hence, 
from the beginning God has been obliged to impart the neces- 
sary knowledge of this science by some form of revelation, and 
in all ages and to all races, by personal inspiration, by the 
events of his providence, and by the tongues and pens of his 
appointed messengers, he has disclosed the facts and laws of 
the spiritual world in such measure as men were able to receive 
them—enough at least in the case of every individual to enable 
him, if he chose to do so, to attain the end to which he had 
been destined by the eternal purposes of God. 


DEFECTS OF THE OLDER SYSTEMS. 


But notwithstanding this divine assistance, how incomplete 
and inexact has been the knowledge of the scierice of religion 
among men? What one of the older systems did not and 
does not leave unanswered numerous questions of absorbing 
interest to the human mind? Even among the various societies 
which base their creeds upon the written words of Christ and 
his apostles, where is the one which assumes to teach the 
whole truth of God, or one which is not ever and anon con- 
fronted with some problem of faith or morals which it dare not 
undertake to solve? In this condition of religious knowledge 
what could be more welcome to an earnest seeker after truth 
than a teacher from whom every reasonable inquiry would at 
once receive an adequate reply, and by whom every honest 
doubt would be forthwith removed? If such a teacher any- 
where exists, are not its disciples favored beyond all compari- 
son in the means at their command for mastering this science 
of the soul ? 
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A TEACHER IN ALL BUT VAIN KNOWLEDGE 


The Catholic Church is such a teacher. She undertakes to 
answer and does answer every question concerning the facts of 
the spiritual world in which man is legitimately interested, or 
the reply to which can in any manner promote his present or 
his future welfare. She undertakes to explain and does explain 
all the laws of the spiritual world which relate to man with 
such precision and minuteness as to enable him under any cir- 
cumstances to direct his conduct according to right reason and 
the will of God. She does not, indeed, encourage the indul- 
gence of a vain curiosity by disclosures which have no _ practi- 
cal bearing on the spiritual life and destiny of man, but no- 
where else within the entire field of religious inquiry is her 
voice silent or her utterance uncertain. How well she has dis- 
charged these duties of a universal teacher any one can satisfy 
himself by reading either of her accredited treatises on dog- 
matic and moral theology. At its conclusion he will search his 
intellect in vain for rational doubts and queries to which he 
has found no sufficient answer. 


III. 


A seeker after truth enjoys a third inestimable advantage 
when the conclusions to which he attains not only illuminate 
his intellect, but also rejoice his heart. Knowledge does not 
invariably lead to happiness. Explorers in many sciences have 
found the objects of their quest only to confess with sorrow 
that ignorance contained the greater bliss. , The overthrow of 
long maintained opinions, the destruction of cherished hopes, 
the ruin of accumulated fortunes, the extinction of a hard- 
earned fame, are not infrequent consequences of advancing 
knowledge. A new invention in the industrial arts, a new dis- 
covery in physics, a new combination in the elements of some 
abstract hypothesis—by these the world may gain, but out of 
these have often come to multitudes of individuals disaster, dis- 
appointment, and dismay. 


TIIE CONSOLATIONS OF RIGHT RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


An increase in religious knowledge, however, ought never to 
occasion sorrow. On the contrary, since the happiness of man 
consists in his attainment of the end for which he was created, 
and as that end can be attained only through his recognition 
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of the facts and his obedience to the laws of the spiritual 
world, the knowledge and the practice of religion ought, above 
all other causes, to promote his contentment and felicity in this 
life as well as in the life which is to come. It is repugnant to 
reason that any doctrine should be true a belief in which 
necessarily clouds and saddens the believer’s soul; and, on the 
other hand, a doctrine which encourages, consoles, and elevates, 
exhibits in that quality alone one of the strongest intrinsic 
proofs of its correctness. Hence in comparing one religious 
system with another, that which not only answers most com- 
pletely the questions of the intellect, but which most fully 
satisfies the aspirations of the heart, approves itself to reason 
as the one whose doctrines and precepts correspond most near- 
ly to the actual laws and facts of the spiritual world, and con- 
stitute the real body of divine truth revealed by God to men. 

The student who investigates any system of religion, which 
has ever exercised any influence upon mankind, necessarily dis- 
covers in its precepts and its doctrines much that comforts and 
uplifts the human heart. Whether he examines the sacred 
books of India and China, or the Scriptures of the House of 
Israel, or the venerable traditions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
or the theologies which under names innumerable have sprung 
up from the fertile soil of the New Testament under different 
modes of cultivation, he will obtain light and consolation; for 
through each one of these the voice of God is teaching, and 
that which gladdens and illuminates is his truth, which alone 
answers to the longings and the searchings of the soul. 

But however rich may be the harvest garnered from a study 
of these systems, old or new, far more productive is the investi- 
gation of that system which the Catholic Church propounds for 
the observance and belief of man. If out of all the religions 
of the earth were collected every doctrine and precept which 
makes for wisdom, righteousness, and joy, and these woven into 
one golden book of truth, it would contain nothing which the 
Catholic Church does not already believe and teach. The 
theologies of Asia and Africa and Europe and America have 
nothing to offer her by which she could enlarge the boundaries 
of her science or multiply the aids and consolations which she 
gives to men. Embracing and proclaiming every truth which 
they profess, she reaches out beyond them into regions which 
to them are only regions of conjecture, and as for every 
question of the human intellect she has an answer, so is her 
answer always welcome to the human heart. Whether she de- 
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scribes the nature and attributes of God, or his relations to his 
creatures, or the position of man in the universe and his 
duties and destiny, or the various instrumentalities by which he 
is assisted to attain his end, or, descending into lower truths 
(which nevertheless awake sometimes a keener interest), she re- 
veals to us the attitude in which we stand toward each other 
both while we walk together on the earth and after one or all 
have passed within the veil—as from our eager eyes she withholds 
no light, so is the light she sheds radiant with warmth and 
tenderness and peace. To those who dwell within this light it 
is no wonder that the Catholic is satisfied with his religion, 
whether he be the prelate at the altar or the pauper lying at 
the gate; nor that the seeker after truth, having drunk deep 
from the rivers of divine wisdom and delight which flow in so 
many channels throughout all the world, should taste at last 
her living fountains and thenceforth thirst no more. 

A method of investigating the science of religion which pos- 
sesses these three advantages requires no further recommenda- 
tion to conscientious and earnest men. Its simplicity of opera- 
tion, its economy of effort, are only equalled by the magnitude 
and value of its results. Man needs a knowledge of the facts 


and laws of the spiritual world to Ave by as well as to die by, 
and no one can afford to spend his life-time in ascertaining 
what they are, or where he must look for guidance and instruc- 
tion. By this method, without delay, the humblest intellect can 
recognize its true teacher, and can enter at once into the en- 
joyment of immeasurable light and peace. 





“TI WILL GATHER ME STICKS.” 


By P. J. MACCORRY. 


‘‘ Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee : and whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ?”—Lwuke xiz. 20. : 


WILL gather me sticks,” said the woodsman wise, 
“While the morning yet is young ; 
And I'll build me a fire of a goodly size 
As the vesper bell is rung. 
And then, when the evening dew-damps fall 
And the chill air starts at the night-bird’s call, 
I will bask me there, while the flame-darts tall, 
With sparks, from my sticks are flung.” 


So he set him to task, did this woodsman sage— 
Sage in the wisdom of men. 

And his keen-edged sickle cleft him a gauge 
"Mid the copse and brushwood den; 
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And the swift-speeding hours unnoted fled 

As the woodsman toiled, till his fingers bled 

And his brow-sweat mixed with a crimson red 
Where the brier-thorns had been. 


Until thrice had the bells from the cloister walls 
Tolled their three times three and nine; 
And thrice prayed the monks in the chapel stalls, 

While answering to their chime. 
But the man in the deep woods could not hear, 
For the stroke of his sickle dimmed his ear, 
Till the hooting owl in a pine-tree near 
Proclaimed the day’s decline. 


So he gathered his sticks, did this woodsman wan, 
In a great heap, high and long, 

And their bulk was far more than his rope could span— 
Than his back could bear, though strong. 

So he took of the heap a goodly load, 

And he trudged him, spent, on his homeward road, 

And his shoulders ached ‘neath the sticks’ sharp goad— 
"Neath the bruise of thorn and prong. 


Till at length, when in view of his hut he came, 
The darkness quite conquered day. 

Then a something touched him and spoke his name, 
Whose breath seemed of freezing spray ; 

And its rude hand gripped with an icy lock, 

And he sank with his burden beneath its shock, 

As a weird voice rose in a hollow mock, 


'” 


“‘Thou fool of fools!—Come away! 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 


BY REV. CLARENCE A, WALWORTH. 
CHAPTER IX. 


yr Effects of Carey's Ordination—War on Bishop Onderdonk in Diocesan 
Convention The Bishop's Masterly Defence— Fudge Duer’s Speech—A 
Change of Tactics—The Bishop's Private Character Assatled—His Trial 
ind Condemnation. 


— fe N these reminiscences hitherto my memory has 

% been occupied with the rise and growth, in the 

United States, of Tractarianism, or what is more 

popularly known as the Oxford Movement. We 

had, in truth, a little Oxford on this side of the 

Atlantic. It was located in a little suburban appendix to New 

York City, known as Chelsea. Its name was the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Oxford Movement in the United States came in due 
course of time and very naturally to a convulsive conflict, a close 
grapple of controversial contention and angry feeling which agi- 
tated Anglicanism throughout the whole country. The imme- 
diate occasion of this was the examination and ordination of 
Arthur Carey, an account of which has already been given in 
the third and fourth chapters of these reminiscences. 

A very salient statement of the causes which led to this 
struggle and of circumstances which aggravated the excitement 
was thus given, at the time, in the columns of the Quarterly 
Christian Spectator for October, 1843 : 

“Such an occurrence as the ordination of Mr. Carey with the 
protest of two eminent clergymen against him, on the ground 
of his being in effect a Roman Catholic, became the town’s 
talk; and filled the newspapers, not only in the City of New 
York but everywhere else. Nor did the news from Europe just 
about those days help to divert the public attention from these 
matters. The astounding progress of O'Connell's movement for 
giving to Popery its natural ascendency in Ireland; the ad- 
mired secession of one-half of the Established Church in Scot- 
land; the universal agitation in England about Tractarianism, 
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together with the University censure of Dr. Pusey himself at 
Oxford, gave to an ecclesiastico-religious question of this kind 
a new and surprising power of interesting the whole people.” 

It was impossible that so fierce a conflict could go on long 
without a break-up of Tractarianism, such as it was, for in point 
of numbers Tractarians were by far the weaker party. It is 
also impossible to describe this break-up without giving some 
account of the trial and condemnation of Dr. Benjamin T. On- 
derdonk, President of the Seminary and Bishop of New York. 
To this we devote the present chapter. 

The ordination of Carey 
made Bishop Onderdonk the 
central point of a violent storm. 
The bishop could not properly 
be called a Tractarian, he was 
rather a High-churchman; but 
believing the Anglican Church 
to have been established on a 
compromise in matters of doc- 
trine, he was willing to give 
that compromise its largest 
latitude. This made him a 
great protector of Tractarians, 
whether clergymen or seminari- 
ans looking forward to ordina- 
tion. He was no great favorite 
at our seminary, but all the Trac- 
tarian students in the institution 
recognized’ him as a protector. 

His ordination of Carey 
now made him a target. Every 
evangelical zealot, whether bish- 
op, priest, or layman, entered 
upon a war the success of which seemed to depend necessarily 
upon the downfall of the bishop. As for him, his Dutch blood 
was fully aroused, and until his character was undermined he 
stood the shock of battle like a veritable Van Tromp. The war 
against him was not carried on merely in social circles and in 
the columns of the press, and in multitudinous pamphlets ar- 
raigning his action in the ordination of Carey; it broke out 
openly and vigorously in the first convention of his diocese that 
met after the ordination. This was in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, of the same year, at St. Paul’s Chapel in New York 
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City. It was the largest gathering of delegates in convention 
since the formation of Western New York into a separate dio- 
cese in 1838. 

On September 28, 1843, Judge Oakley, chief-justice of the 
superior Court, opened fire upon the bishop in full convocation 
by the introduction of two resolutions in themselves not at all 
unreasonable, but in view of all the circumstances quite out of 
season if the end which he proposed to himself was the resto- 
ration of peace. 

The first resolution was that the delegates from New York 
to the next general convention should be instructed to procure 
such an authoritative interpretation of the rubrics as should 
settle the question whether clergymen have the same right as lay- 
men to object to a candidate in response to the call of the 
bishop at the ordination ceremony. 

The second resolution looked forward to the procuring of a 
canon providing that upon the application of two presbyters ob- 
jecting to the fitness of a candidate, a trial shall be had with 
notice of time and place, so that the two objectors may be 
present, and that the answers to all questions put to the can- 
didate shall be placed on record. 

These propositions seem innocent enough. We must con- 
sider, however, the time and circumstances which called them 
forth, all the heated discussions to which Tractarianism had 
given rise both in England and America, the suspicions so rife 
in regard to the orthodoxy of the General Seminary, the exami- 
nation of Carey so widely published with all its particulars, and 
above all, the startling protests of Drs. Smith and Anthon at 
his ordination so summarily and indignantly disposed of by 
the bishop. It then becomes evident that the introduction of 
these resolutions into the New York convention was simply the 
casting of an additional firebrand into the Anglican communion. 

The attack was foreseen by Bishop Onderdonk. His opening 
address and the whole result of the convention show how well 
prepared he was to meet it. 

The principal speaker in behalf of the resolutions was John 
Duer, Esq., a lay delegate from Dr. Anthon’s parish of St. 
Mark’s, a zealous Low-churchman, and one of the most distin- 
guished jurists of the country. He was surrounded and sup- 
ported by many prominent laymen, some of them lawyers like 
himself. His manner in speaking is thus described by a friend 
in an article published in the Mew York American of October 


2, 1843: 
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“We have rarely seen an instance where the sense of the 
holy place in which he stood and of the sacred nature of the 
topics he was discussing seemed more thoroughly to pervade 
the mind of the speaker, and to impart to him the mastery 
over the impulses with which he seemed struggling to a more 
impassioned style and burning thoughts.” 

It is difficult to pass without some notice the utterances of 
so strong a man on an occasion so memorable. A pamphlet 
published at the time by Harper & Brothers, and preserved in 
the State Library, enables us to refresh our dim recollections of 
Judge Duer’s argument. We 
only give a few passages, select- 
ing such as are most likely to 
interest our readers. In the 
course of his speech, after hav- 
ing waived all personal applica- 
tion of any of his remarks to 
the chair (Bishop Onderdonk), 
and making the supposition 
that a bishop might arise 
whose own mind should be 
deeply infected with the very 
errors against which, as a 
church, Episcopalians had pro- 
tested, he said: 

“I have already spoken of 
testimonials and preparatory 
examinations. The only appar- 
ent security is the required sub- 
scription of the candidates to 
our Articles of Religion, but 
what security is that subscrip- 
tion against those who believe 
in the innocence of mental reservation? What security 
against those who have teen taught to interpret the Articles 
in a sense that robs them wholly of their Protestant char- 
acter, and renders them easy to be reconciled with the most 
obnoxious doctrines and practices of Rome? Under such 
a bishop there would be no difficulty in finding candidates 
of the necessary pliability of conscience. Rome herself, 
acting upon the system that in other countries she is known 
to have pursued, would supply them. She would send her 
own emissaries into your church, and not only permit but 
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command them to become its ministers. Far from considering 
their subscription to your articles as a crime, she would en- 
courage and reward it as an act of pious obedience: the end 
to be obtained would sanctify the means. In the present state 
of the church, viewing the actual progress of certain doctrines, 
and the multitude and zeal of those who have embraced them 
—remembering the caution with which these doctrines were first 
promulgated and the lengths to which their authors have now 
boldly advanced, it cannot be said with truth that the dangers 
of which I have spoken are so remote and improbable that it 
would be useless to adopt measures of precaution. A Romanist 
bishop in a Protestant church is no longer an improbable event.” 

A little later the speaker refers to Tractarianism, and to the 
New York Churchman in particular, as follows: 

“The doctrines of the Tractarian writers of Oxford have, 
in certain quarters, been openly embraced—have been propa- 
gated in the diocese with unusual diligence and zeal, and in a 
journal which claims to be the legitimate organ of the church, 
have not only been avowed in their full extent, but have been 
defended and maintained with signal ability, skill, and learning.” 
He adds: “‘ They have become a favorite study of the youth 
in our seminary, the future candidates for orders, and by many 
of the younger clergy who have issued from the seminary they 
have been passionately embraced, and are now zealously propa- 
gated.” 

The distinguished orator took occasion to champion the 
rights of the laity, to which, in his view, Tractarianism was 
especially hostile. “If you would lead the laity,” he said, ad- 
dressing the chairman, “the laity must know where you are 
going. If you would govern their conduct, you must gain their 
confidence by convincing their reason. If you claim from them 
an implicit faith, the claim is sure to be rejected, and those 
who, properly instructed, would have been glad to follow, will 
be prompt to abandon you.” Then, bringing his argument to 
bear specifically upon the resolutions, he concludes: “In one 
sense the spiritual powers of the bishop to ordain cannot be 
limited ; he may ordain whom he pleases, but his power to or- 
dain those who are to be received as ministers of the church is 
necessarily subject to such regulations as the church may 
impose. To deny this is to subvert the whole constitution. of 
the church—is to demolish the edifice, in order to build the 
prerogative of the bishop upon its ruins. It is to make each 
bishop the pope of his diocese.” 

VOL, LX.—31 
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A remarkable feature of this memorable convention is the 
careful courtesy with which the chief combatants treated each 
other. It could scarcely be otherwise, for they were all gentle- 
men and bred to understand the laws of courtesy. Their ex- 
pressions of mutual esteem, however, were simply formal. Like 
pugilists before a combat, they shook hands, well knowing the 
fearful encounter which was to follow. 

The bishop opened the synod with great dignity and sol- 
emnity, not affecting to conceal his consciousness that a storm 
was brewing and that he was prepared to meet it. His words, 
however, were kind and offered no provocation to attack unless 
a manly defence of himself and of the presbyters who had 
acted with him at Carey’s examination is to be considered as such. 

“Wicked attempts,” he said, “are making without to rend 
us asunder by jealousies, and to provoke the disunion of our 
happy communion. To meet this, be we all as one man—cling- 
ing to Christ, his cross, and his church, let us resolve that we 
will be one in order, in affection, and in all the graces of the 
Christian faith.” 

In like manner Judge Duer, before closing his argument, 
professed his desire for peace and proffered as terms of peace 
the acceptance of the hostile resolutions for which he con- 
tended. Addressing himself to the clergy and laity who had 
already shown their opposition to the resolutions on the day 
previous, by seeking to have them laid upon the table,-he said: 

“Will you reject our overtures of peace? Instead of receiv- 
ing, will you dash from our hands the olive branch we tender? 
We entreat you to remember that if by your votes these reso- 
lutions shall be rejected, it is upon you alone that the responsi- 
bility will rest; you and you alone will be answerable to your 
church and to your God for the consequences that may follow.” 

These professions of a desire for peace sound well, but were 
necessarily unavailing. The famous words so well uttered at 
the beginning of our American Revolution may readily be 
applied to the mutual declarations of amity so formally made 
at this New York convention. 

“Gentlemen may cry ‘ Peace! peace!’ but there is no peace. 
The war is actually begun.” A bugle-note of war was sounded 
when the seminary at Chelsea was first assailed and Carey’s 
ordination objected to. Some miserable details excepted, all 
that followed was inevitable. 

This Diocesan Convention of 1843 was the culminating point 
in Bishop Onderdonk’s career. He stood at that time the fore- 
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most bishop in an ecclesiastical body comprising many distin- 
guished priests and prelates. He was in that body the most pow- 
erful, courageous, and reliable champion of. the High-church party. 
Although much that occurred at that time has faded from my 
memory, the long years have obliterated little of the picture 
then imprinted of that fearless, ready-witted, and sagacious 
man. He confronted his enemies in the convention at every 
point. They retired from it at its close beaten and baffied. 
And this was not caused by any insufficiency on their part, for 
they included in their number some of the foremost men of 
the day, flowers of the clergy and pillars of the bar. The tri- 
umph of the evangelical cause came later and was achieved by 
less respectable means. 

To explain my meaning it will be necessary to give the 
reader a sketch of the initiation and progress of a movement 
against Bishop Onderdonk’s private character. This was carried 
on at first in secret, but afterwards was brought out in the 
form of public charges preferred by his enemies and resulting 
in his trial and condemnation by an ecclesiastical tribunal. 

The first combined efforts of the Evangelical party of Angli- 
cans against Tractarianism in America had been directed against 
the General Seminary in Chelsea, and only included Bishop On- 
derdonk as president and professor of that seminary, and the 
best-known defender of the rights of Tractarians to hold their 
principles in the Anglican fold, to exercise their ministry in that 
fold, and to use the advantages of the seminary. 

The institution was governed by an ample Board of Trus- 
tees, to which all the bishops belonged ex officio. The attack be- 
gan during a meeting of the board assembled at the seminary 
for the June examinations of 1843. Drs. Smith and Anthon 
proposed to the trustees that the examining committee should 
direct their attention especially to points involving Tractarianism, 
in order to draw out any bias of the students in this direction. 
The trustees declined to do this on the ground that the busi- 
ness of the committee was not to examine, but to attend up- 
on the examination as conducted by the professors and to re- 
port the result. Drs. Smith and Anthon were, however, added 
to the examining committee, and it was suggested to them that 
a request to the professors to examine any particular student 
or students with special distinctness on any particular topics, 
would undoubtedly accomplish their object. This course, we 
are informed, was taken; but nothing appears to have been 
elicited by this means either to prove or disprove the suspicions 
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which had been excited. Drs. Smith and Anthon were not sat- 
isfied with the manner in which the resolutions moved by them 
had been disposed of. Still less were they satisfied the next 
day, when a third resolution, requesting that the sermons which 
the members of the senior class had handed to the professor 
for inspection might be brought to the committee, shared the 
fate of its predecessors and was laid to sleep with them. (See 
Quarterly Christian Spectator for October, 1843.) 

This direct attempt of the Evangelical or Low-church party 
to purge the seminary of tendencies Romeward was soon dis- 
continued for a less direct but more effectual method of war- 
fare. Bishop Onderdonk, as we have said, stood foremost as 
the protector of Tractarians. He was fearless and powerful. 
To prostrate him would leave the cause he favored demoralized 
and without a head. There were existing circumstances which 
seemed to pave a way to effect his ruin, by assailing his char- 
acter. 

The first suspicions that the bishop's private life was open 
to attack on its moral side began to circulate about the time 
that I first came to the seminary, namely, in 1842. This ap- 
pears by the testimony of the Rev. Paul Trapier, the record of 
which may be found in a pamphlet published by that gentle- 
man in 1845, directly after the Onderdonk trial. I do not 
think the students of the seminary knew anything of such ru- 
mors until they were made public by the action of his prosecutors. 

Mr. Trapier tells us that these rumors were well known 
among the presbyters of South Carolina gathered in convention 
in February, 1844. Mr. Trapier himself, who was prominent 
among these, was also a trustee of the General Seminary at 
Chelsea, New York, and an active Evangelical. He is well known 
to all who remember these sad transactions as the most active, 
untiring, and unrelenting of the bishop’s adversaries. Three 
other presbyters are mentioned in his pamphlet as associated 
with him in bringing to light the evidence of misconduct relied 
upon by the presenting and prosecuting bishops. Two of these 
presbyters I knew personally. One of them, Mason Gallagher, 
was with me at the seminary during my first year, and was at 
that time a candidate for orders from Western New York. 
Gallagher is still living, a minister of the Reformed Episcopa- 
lians. Another was the Rev. James C. Richmond, already men- 
tioned in our sixth chapter and bearing, as there stated, the 
sobriquet of “Crazy Richmond.” 

The convention of the South Carolina Diocese, in February, 
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1844, joined in the attempt already referred to by passing a re- 
solution to inquire into the state of the General Seminary. 
Rumors were already rife, as we have said, against the personal 
character of the Bishop of New York, but were not publicly in- 
troduced into the proceedings of this convention. They had 
their influence, however, upon these proceedings, as Mr. Tra- 
pier informs us, and helped to secure a majority in favor of the 
action there taken. He says: 

“My conviction is that though the alarm was more extensive 
on the subject of Tractarianism, yet there could not have been 
the majority requisite for any action of the convention had not 
others of its members been uneasy about the moral influence 
of the Right Reverend Professor. As it was, the two sets of per- 
sons combining, such majority was secured.” 

Mr. Trapier himself tells us that he was not very apprehen- 
sive of Tractarianism infecting the seminary, and that he was 
not much disposed on its account to carry out—any further than 
duty might demand—the resolution of his convention. The ru- 
mors concerning the moral misconduct of Bishop Onderdonk 
were, in his view, more serious as they were rapidly spreading 
among the laity. He arrived at the General Seminary for the 
meeting of the Board in June, 1844, with a determination rather 
to make a special investigation into these private rumors. He 
returned home, so he tells us, without any success. No one 
could be found to stand to his assertions, none could allow the 
seal of confidence to be broken, and yet many were whispering. 

At the next General Convention of the Church, which met 
at Philadelphia, and which Trapier attended, he was seemingly 
no nearer to his purpose than before. But one day, during the 
sessions of this convention, he was in the yard of St. Andrew’s 
Church when he was informed by Mr. Gallagher that affidavits 
could be procured. The two resolved to consult Mr. Memmin- 
ger, a lay deputy from South Carolina, and found that he was 
already better posted than themselves, and intended to bring 
the matter out in open convention on the question of receiving 
the report of the trustees of the seminary. Instead of this, 
however, after consultation they concluded to put the matter 
into the hands of the bishops only, and they drew up and signed 
a memorial which was handed to Bishop Meade. A few days 
after Bishop Chase returned the paper to Mr. Trapier, the bishops 
having decided to present the matter in another shape. The 
reason assigned was that the conduct of Onderdonk as profes- 
sor could not be inquired into without involving his character 
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as bishop. Nothing was publicly done at the meeting of this 
General Convention. It is not probable that anything effective 
upon Tractarianism or the General Seminary or Bishop Onder- 
donk could have been done in General Convention, so long as 
his private character remained unassailed. The evangelicals, 
therefore, took the matter into their own hands. A trial of 
Bishop Onderdonk for immorality was determined upon. Bishops 
Meade, Otey, and Elliott undertook to present the case, and 
the time was fixed upon. The bishops would not consent to 
hunt up evidence, as one of them expressly declared to the 
Rev. Mr. Trapier. Trapier tells us that he thought this rather 
hard on the signers of the memorial; for he as one of them 
“had certainly had no expectation of being called upon to do 
more than put the bishops as a body into the way of getting 
at information by calling before them the clergymen whose 
names were therein mentioned,’ and that he “did not at all 
relish being transformed, though in a righteous cause, from the 
sufficiently odious position of an informer into the one yet more 
so of a prosecutor.” The bishops, however, persisted, and Trapier 
and Memminger consented to the parts assigned them, Memmin- 
ger acting a lawyer’s part in receiving testimony and preparing 
affidavits, which work was done in New York. 

The foregoing facts, gathered from Mr. Trapier’s pamphlet, 
seem to me important to these reminiscences, as they show how 
the immediate field of war was transferred from the seminary 
to more secret action elsewhere, and finally to the scenes of 
the memorable trial of the New York bishop. 

The proceedings of the actual trial of Bishop Onderdonk were 
all published, and therefore well known to me as well as to the 
entire public. Of this preliminary work, however, of hunting up 
evidence and of urging witnesses to come forward I should 
have known nothing at the time had I not accidentally become 
acquainted with the Rev. James C. Richmond, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned as very forward in the movement. He talked 
freely of the part which he had taken in it. 

There is good evidence to show that the bishop could have 
conciliated this adversary if he had thought it prudent and 
proper to do so. This we learn from Mr. Richmond himself, 
in his “Reply” to the pamphlet entitled “‘ Richmond in Ruins.” 

The bishop is quoted as having made the statement that 
Mr. Richmond had called on him, and expressed a warm desire 
to return from Rhode Island to the diocese of New York, that 
he might be the bishop’s friend and stand by him in his trou- 
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bles. This is partially confirmed by Richmond himself. He 
states that he said to Dr. Onderdonk: “ Bishop, are you aware 
that it is in my power to render you more service than any 
presbyter?” The bishop, he tells us, instead of saying, ‘“ What 
do you mean, sir?” blushed and was silent. 

One who would have been very insignificant as an active 
ally was thus permanently made into a most dangerous foe. It 
was a repetition of the old story of Paris and the Tendon Achilleis. 

The court of bishops for the trial of Onderdonk convened 
December 10, 1844, in the Sunday-school building of St. John’s 
Chapel, New York City. 

Philander Chase, Bishop of Illinois, being senior bishop, was 
in the chair. Bishop Ives of North Carolina, Bishop Hopkins 
of Vermont, and twenty other bishops were present. Rev. Bird 
Wilson, D.D., of the seminary, was unanimously elected secre- 
tary, which office, be it remembered to his great credit, he de- 
clined. Bishop Whittingham acted instead as clerk and secre- 
tary. Presentment was made by Bishop Meade of Virginia, 
Bishop Otey of Tennessee, and Bishop Elliott of Georgia. 

The prosecuting bishops, as also Bishop Onderdonk, were 
represented by counsel, eminent lawyers of New York City. 
The presenting bishops were represented by Hiram Ketchum 
and Girardus Clarke. Bishop Onderdonk chose for his counsel 
David B. Ogden and David Graham. 

The charge against Bishop Onderdonk, made by the present- 
ing bishops, was that of immorality and impurity, nine separate 
instances being specified. No attempt to commit any criminal 
act was either proved or alleged. The offences proved con- 
sisted rather of maudlin familiarities indulged in by a half- 
conscious man overheated with wine, and generally before wit- 
nesses the fact of whose presence precludes all suspicion of 
criminal intent or any definite purpose. It was impossible for 
the counsel of the accused bishop, or for his friends, to make 
any complete and satisfactory defence of his conduct. It was 
easier, however, to palliate these offences and to show that his 
guilt was far less than his enemies would make it out to be. 
None of the instances alleged against him had occurred within 
two years and a half of the trial. 

Under all the circumstances of the case it seems strange that 
such strong measures should have been taken, and that any 
number of Episcopalian bishops should have been willing to 
bring such scandalous matter to so public an exhibition. Ladies 
of high respectability and perfectly innocent were brought out, 
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in open court to testify, to their own confusion, and all that 
they said was paraded in the public newspapers. The proceed- 
ings of this extraordinary court, including the testimony of wit- 
nesses and the full arguments of the counsel, were published, by 
authority of the bishops themselves, in a pamphlet of three hun- 
dred and thirty-three pages, and a copyright secured. One 
young lady implicated in these disagreeable matters absolutely 
refused to appear and testify. Her name, however, and the 
nature of the insults offered to her all went freely before the 
public and appeared on the record of the proceedings. 

The court remained in session during twenty-four days, 
t.¢., from the tenth of December to the third of January inclu- 
sive. On that day the judgment of the court was publicly an- 
nounced, in which the respondent was declared guilty of six of 
the charges specified by a majority of the court, consisting of 
eleven bishops. The verdict of guilty having thus been reached, 
it became necessary for the bishops to decide what the sentence 
of the court should be, namely, whether the punishment should 
be deposition, or suspension, or only admonition. The votes of 
the bishops on this question were given by ballot, each bishop 
signing his own name and sometimes also assigning on the bal- 
lot his reasons for the mode of sentence which he approved. 
There were several ballotings without arriving at any conclu- 
sion. Several of the bishops then changed their votes. Some 
of them gave as their reason for this, the necessity of securing 
a majority for some form of censure. Some of Bishop Onder- 
donk’s friends, who voted at first for a simple admonition, 
ended by agreeing to a sentence of suspension to ward off a 
more serious censure. : 

Suspension was the sentence finally arrived at and declared 
by the court. 

This sentence was never removed. A Standing Committee 
was empowered to represent temporarily the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the diocese. Finally, in November, 1852, Dr. Wain- 
wright was consecrated to take charge of the see, with the title 
of provisional bishop. This qualified title he continued to bear 
until the death of Bishop Onderdonk, which took place April 
30, 1861. 

The influence of this downfall of Bishop Onderdonk upon 
Tractarianism in the United States, both at the Seminary and 
elsewhere, will be presented and pictured to the reader in chap- 
ters still to come. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





One of his Life Principles was to Preach from the Printing-Press. 


THE CONSECRATED MISSION OF THE PRINTED 
WORD. 


By MARGARET E, JORDAN. 


‘* A bit of printed matter is a sacred thing.”— Temperance Truth. 


® HE invention of printing accomplishes the great- 

est social revolution the world has ever known ; 

henceforth two-thirds of mankind will be governed 

by the printing-press.’” Thus wrote Right Rev. 

, 8 Jj. S. Alemany, O.P., treating of the fifteenth 

century in his Life of St. Dominic. It is a truth, be the silent 
government productive of good or of evil. 
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“At the Council of Lateran,” to quote the Mission of the 
Press,* “Pope Leo X. declared printing invented for the glory of 
God, the propagation of our holy faith, and for the advancement of 
knowledge.’ Truly a mission holy and sublime! A mission, in 
its three-fold aim, self-same as that of the preacher and the 
teacher of God’s word! Well may Albert Reynaud exclaim, 
writing in THE CATHOLIC WORLD of July, 1889:t+ 

“Teaching the young has been hallowed as a vocation; why 
not the teaching of the adult and the world? Preaching has 
its anointed ministers, why not the predication of the written 
message? The evangels of human triviality and error have their 
zealous distributers; why might not the evangels of truth have 
consecrated agents to disseminate them with devotion and or- 
ganized effort? In a word, why should so powerful, so univer- 
sal, so far-reaching a means of doing good be left almost wholly 
in indifferent and purely worldly hands?” 

The writer last quoted does not ignore the fact that noble 
efforts have been and are still being made to secure the God- 
given mission of the printing-press, but he justly says they “fail 
to fill the requirements of the situation.” And why this fail- 
ure? He is explicit in giving the reason therefor. It is because 








THE MONARCH OF THE WORLD IS TRUTH; HIS THRONE, HOWEVER, IS THE PRINTING- 
PRESS. PRINTING-HOUSE OF THE PAULISTS. (CORNER OF THE PRESS-ROOM.) 
“they lack the fundamental requisite of any lasting work. They 
are mainly the efforts of an individual, or of a few, and they 
live, at best, the length of an individual life. Something greater, 
broader, larger than individual life and individual aims is what 


* Tract 49 of the series issued by the Catholic Book Exchange. 
+ We refer our readers to ‘‘ A Religious Order devoted to Publication. Why not?” 
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they want; something other than the fatal limitation of person- 
ality—that ear-mark of mere human undertaking.” 
Then in one succinct sentence he makes the bold and true 








His SCEPTRE IS THE PEN, (EDITORIAL SANCTUM OF ‘* THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE.”) 

declaration of the need of the day: “ What 1s wanted 1s voca- 
tion and the lasting stamp of God, religious consecration and relt- 
gious organization”; and-in making this declaration the writer is 
not only giving expression to his own view of the matter, but 
he is voicing, consciously or unconsciously, the aim and the 
prayer of one of the master-minds of. the nineteenth century, 
of one who may well be called the Apostle of the Printed 
Word, Very Rev. Isaac Thomas Hecker. 

Turn to this life of noble endeavors, of fruitful results, which 
one of his spiritual sons has given us.* Read in its early pages 
(7o-71) how even before his conversion to the Catholic faith one 
of his future life’s aims began to unfold itself to him: “Not 
yet certain of his own vocation, the dream of a virginal aposto- 
late, including the two sexes, had already absorbed his yearnings, 


* The Life of Father Hecker. By Rev. Walter Elliott. Columbus Press, 120 West Six- 
tieth Street, New York. 
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never again to be forgotten; . . . the union of souls? Yes; 
for uses worthy of souls. . . . Thenceforward the test of 
true kinship with him could only be a kindred aspiration after 
union in liberty from merely natural trammels, in order to tend 
more surely to a supernatural end; . . . such an integral 
supernatural mission to mankind was what he ever after de- 
sired and sought to establish, though he only attained success 
on the male side. . . . He never for an hour left out of 
view the need of women for any great work of religion, though 
he doubtless made very sure of his auditor before unveiling his 
whole thought. He never made so much as a serious attempt 
to incorporate women with his work, but he never ceased to 
look around and to plan with a view to doing so.” 

Turn now to the pages that reveal the heroic struggle with 
disease and inaction (359-367), when far away from the scene of 
his life-work he bears about with him in the lands of his travels, 
not only the community of men, founded and flourishing, but 
the community of women still to come forth from the pregnant 
being of God. He has reached Switzerland. He has seen be- 





‘“‘A BIT OF PRINTED MATTER IS A SACRED THING.’’ (WHERE THE BINDING IS DONE.) 
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ginning there what he would fain reproduce in his own loved 
America. He found that a zealous canon had “organized, or 
rather begun, an association of girls to set types, etc., who live 
in community and labor for the love of God in the Apostolate 
of the Press. He publishes several newspapers and journals. 
The house in which the members live is also the store and 
the publishing house. Each girl has her own room. They 
are under the patronage of St. Paul. The canon is filled with 
the idea of St. Paul as the great patron of the press, the first 
Christian journalist. What has long been my dream of a move- 
ment of this nature has found here an incipient realization. 
Our views in regard to the mission of the press, and the neces- 
sity of running it for the defence and propagation of the faith, 
as a form of Christian sacrifice in our day, are identical. You 
can easily fancy what interest and consolation our meeting and 
conversation must be to each other.” * 

We have seen his unaccomplished aims; let us now listen to 
his apparently unanswered prayer. He is in Rome, in the 
Catacombs of St. Agnes. He has celebrated Mass there on the 
feast of the martyr. ‘What did I pray for?” he questions, 
penning a letter home. “For you all, especially for the future. 
What future? How shall I name it? The association of wo- 
men in our country to aid the work of God through the Holy 
Church for its conversion. My convictions become fixed and 
my determination to begin the enterprise consecrated.” 

His convictions are fixed! His determination to begin the 
enterprise consecrated! Two decades of years have passed 
through the fingers of Time since Father Hecker breathed this 
prayer in the Catacombs. Nearly five decades since the light 
into the future was first flashed upon him, and yet that organi- 
zation of women has never come into existence! Did Father 
Hecker determine upon enterprises at random? Nay. Did 
God, then, permit him, the firm believer in the “direct action 
of the Holy Spirit on the human soul,” who trusted so im- 
plicitly to “the inner and secret prompting of the Holy 
Ghost,” to follow, even in the planning of his life-work, a 
false light? Again, nay. Then why the delay ?—the non-fulfil- 
ment ? 

The ardent heart of the apostle beat impetuously for the 
doing of God's work, but the illuminated soul of the contem- 
plative breathed to the ardent heart, “ Peace, be still,” and 
in prayerful waiting the apostle and the contemplative, for 

* See chapter xxx. Life of Father Hecker. 
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Father Hecker was both, bided God’s time, his way, and his 
instruments for the doing of a divine work. 

There is a great lesson for us of the present day contained 
in the fact that in addition to the works which Father Hecker 
accomplished, he held locked up within his soul for nearly five- 
and forty years another work, inexpressibly dear to him on ac- 
count of its possibilities of salvation to men and glory to God. 





Very Rev. A. F. Hewit, D.D.; Now aT ST. THomMas’ COLLEGE, CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, 


At rarest intervals he gave to others a glimpse of that which 
was living within it, and yet he passed away from earth with- 
out even having made a serious attempt to do this work, “though 
he never ceased to look around and to plan with a view, to do- 
ing so.” It often happens in the divine economy that one may 
never be called upon to bring into visible existence a work 
with the desire of which God has imbued our souls. Our part 
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may be only that of prayer. We will surely strengthen by 
prayer that which we may possibly, if not probably, render 
abortive by premature activity. It is not in doing all the work 
that we can do for God that perfection consists, but rather in 
doing just what he wills, when, where, and how he wills it. 

And here comes another lesson: watch for right times 
and places and means and co-workers. We Catholics of 
America have been censured for keeping “ behind the times” 
in the doing of active good works. We are awakened at 
last, and we are up and doing in every line of advancement. 
Let us take care. We are certainly right in endeavoring 
“to keep up with the times,” but let us remember | that 
God is not behind them. For us who are his followers it is 
not on the times, but on the lines that he has drawn for us 
through them, that our eyes should be fixed. Too many good 
works begun in the most unselfish spirit never reach devel- 
opment. They are abortive not so much because undertaken 
by souls not called to undertake them, as because they are 
undertaken before the marked hour, with the wrong co-opera- 
tors. Too often we drop the seed before the Master has 
tilled the ground or gathered about us the workmen whom 
he has trained to aid us. A burning desire to be about our 
life-work may not mean that the hour has come for action. 
It may be given us that by repression of ardor to-day we 
may, through the exercise of self-restraint, possess to-morrow 
a concentrated earnestness that will empower us to move, 
not only self, but many another in the direction in which we 
would go. Christ the Master in the temple amidst the doctors 
was burning to be about his Father’s business. Could he have 
done better in the ardor of his twelve years the work of salva- 
tion that he accomplished with divine perfection after growing 
for eighteen years “in wisdom and age and grace with God 
and men”? 

But one may question why Father Hecker never strove to 
realize his apostolic desire. It is never very difficult for any 
priest to gather a body of women for purposes of religion or 
charity, much less would it have been difficult for this priest 
who conceived and accomplished so many great works. Yes, 
one may well question why he never attempted an organization 
of women whose lives should be consecrated to the spread of 
the truth through the powerful, silent-voiced agency of the 
printing-press, and should be, at the same time, an oblation of 
praise and thanksgiving for all the blessings of which the writ- 
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ten and the printed word have been the channel, and a vapor 
of prayer which, rising heavenward, would descend in copious 
showers of grace, irrigating the desert places of heresy, and 
fructifying the seeds of truth sown in hearts by workmen the 
world over. Here comes a point where this work must needs 





OUT THROUGH THESE DOORS THERE GO OVER FIVE MILLION PAGES OF PRINTED 
MATTER EACH MONTH. (THE COUNTING-ROoms.) 


reproduce all others: where Father Hecker could learn much 
from the great works of other great men. 

Confraternities, societies, parish congregations, clubs, all may 
be formed of members drawn collectively; not so an organiza- 
tion that is to reproduce the spiritual family life as religious 
orders do. No exterior binding together of human lives can 
form into one family beings of widely different human genera- 
tion; no similarity of human desires can blend the aims of 
many into one great harmonious endeavor. One thing alone 
has power to effect this family life, this unity of action: it is a 
God-given vocation. Somewhere in God's world there must 
needs exist a soul in whom he has implanted this vocation, if 
his eternal designs embrace such a work; and, doubtless, within 
reach of that woman other women with corresponding vocations 
exist, yet one may be unconscious of the existence of another. 
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Father Hecker must needs have met the soul in which the 
-erm of such a work was implanted, or his efforts to develop it 
vould be unavailing. But evidently he never met her, and 
versed as he was in God’s ways from his own soul-illumination, 
and his study, doubtless, of works done by others, not meeting 
.er was to him a clear proof that any attempt at such a work 
would be premature, its effects abortive. 

But does this prove that his light was false? his prayer 
vain? his aim destined never to reach realization? Nay. It 
proves but this: that God’s allotted hour for the work was not 
one embraced in Father Hecker’s allotted years of earthly life. 
it is said that “poets never die.” With far greater truth: may 
this perennial life be ascribed to founders of religious institutes. 
They live on endlessly in the lives of the spiritual children 


COMPOSING-ROOM IN THE PRINTING-HOUSE OF THE PAULISTS. 


they give to the church and the world, and the works accom- 
plished by their spiritual children are but, as it were, the con- 
summation of their work. “ Prayer will do more than action,” 
and the prayer of faith that arises from a supernatural glimpse 
of God’s work for future time is not unanswered even though 
visible results have not been achieved till that prayer of faith 
has long been crowned by full knowledge gained in the light 
of the Beatific Vision. 
VOL, LX.—32 
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Reading of this desire of Father Hecker’s ardent heart, of 
this determination of his energetic nature, one is moved to 
question whether or not he went even so far as to draft any 
plan for this organization of women whose daily work should 
be the consecration of pens and types and printing-presses to the 
propagation of the truth as a form of Christian sacrifice. “He 
did not,” his spiritual sons assure us; “he would naturally wait 
until he had found the souls for whom to draft such a plan.” 
Perhaps we can find another reason of his bequeathing to those 
whose dearest wish would be to develop his plans, none for 
this future work for the sanctification of America. 

It-was not only respect, it was reverence that Father Hecker 
yielded to the God-given freedom of mankind, to its God- 
given right to listen for, to hearken to, and to follow the 
interior guiding voice of the Spirit of Him who is the way, and 
the truth, and the life. He never sought to make of any 
human being a mere tool to work out his aims for God’s glory, 
but rather to find each one that which he himself was: an 
instrument fashioned and tempered for its own purpose in the 
great work. It was the co-operation of free men and women 
that he craved always. He, no doubt, felt that if he ever met 
those who were to take the initiative in this work he would 
meet in one or more of them a spirit, a method, an organiza- 
tion, in full or in part developed, and impressed in some one 
of those supernatural ways that produce an instantaneous con- 
viction of their unerring guidance. ‘“ The words of God in the 
soul effect what they say,” declares Father Faber, contrasting 
the human spirit with the divine, in Growth in Holiness. “ The 
divine voice may have uttered but a single sound, one little 
word, but the work is done. It is safe to build upon it the 
edifice of years.” 

Looking over the universal Catholic world of to-day, and 
beholding all that is being done for the spread of the printed 
word of God, one may question: In sight of all this is there 
any need of such a religious organization as that contemplated by 
Father Hecker? We can but judge of the present by the past. 
For hundreds of years Christianity had been preached to the 
nations of the earth, and yet God gave to St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, to St. Ignatius, St. Alphonsus and St. Paul of the 
Cross, and to others as well, revelations of his will, and forth 
from those revelations came great orders specially devoted to 
preaching. For hundreds of years the poor, the sick, and the 
unfortunate had been cared for in Christ’s name, and yet God 
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called upon a Vincent de Paul, a Father Eudes, a Catherine 
McAuley, and in response to his voice arose the Sisters of 








WHERE THE PROOFS ARE READ. 


Charity, of the Good Shepherd, of Mercy. For hundreds of 
years the church militant on earth had offered suffrages for the 
suffering church in purgatory, and yet in our own century God 
whispers in the depths of a human soul that his church has no 
order devoted specially to the relief of the suffering dead, and 
from that pregnant whisper comes forth the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. For hundreds of years the daily Holy Sacrifice 
had been in the sight of Heaven a ceaseless reparation for 
God’s injuries, and yet in our century the Divine Majesty in- 
spired the foundation of a religious congregation of Perpetual 
Reparation. Multiply questions as the world will, there is but one 
to be answered, and it is one the world will scarcely propound: 
Has this newly contemplated work existence in the eternal plan 
of God? Upon the answer, yes or no, hangs its future earthly 
existence, 

Arises the question: How penetrate the veils that hide the 
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divine plan from human inspection? There is no need to 
penetrate the impenetrable. When comes God's hour his hand 
will part the veils, and through the rift his light will shine, and 
on earth in some soul, perhaps in more than one, will be 
mirrored that eternal plan, maybe in full, maybe in part, but if 
in part the soul that has received. it. willebide the hour of 
another rifting of the impenetrable. veils, for human conjecture 
will never’ be ‘allowed to supply aught ‘that is wanting to com- 
plete the divine certainty. 
An Order devoted to Publication, to thesilent preaching of 
God's truth’ by the broadcast sowing of: the printed word, to 
.. the uplifting “of; the masses. to a higher mental culture by the 
instilling of a love for good reading in young and old, in plac- 
ing good reading in mansion and hovel; such an order must of 
necessity be as novel compared ~with existing institutes as was 
that of the Visitation compared with all previously existing at 
that time. If the founder of the Visitation, St. Francis de Sales, 
.. was inspired to mark out for souls a royal: way of the cross that 
~was free from the steel-pointed austerities of*’all other.orders, 
so must the one who will found the Order devoted to Publica- 
tion keep souls safe within the royal way of the cross without 


. 
; 





HENCEFORTH TWO-THIRDS OF MANKIND WILL BE GOVERNED BY THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
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‘he iron-clad rules regulating for the sisterhoods of to-day hours 
ind places and prayers and garb. Is laxity here advocated for 
the Order of Publication? Nay, nay. Freedom and elasticity 
do not presume laxity. If daily labor is such that it cannot be 








THROUGH THE PRINTED WORD IT IS POSSIBLE TO SECURE YOUR LARGES1 AUDIENCE 
AND DO THE MOST GOOD, 
broken in upon at frequently recurring intervals for prayer, and 
literary labor is such, so too is the mechanical labor of publi- 
cation; then grows upon one the necessity of making of 
one’s day’s labor an unbroken prayer by purity of intention. 
If one cannot renew that intention by visits at stated 
times to the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, then 
becomes more pressing the need of an abiding sense of the 
real presence of the Holy Spirit around, within, directing, in- 
spiring, sanctifying each faint movement of the heart, the 
brain, the hand that manipulates the pen or the type. If one’s 
life must be more or less a public life; if one must be no strange 
presence at summer-schools or press conventions; if one’s voice 
even must be heard in papers bearing upon the vital questions 
of the day that concern minds and souls and God's truth, then 
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it becomes more necessary that self be hidden—even as was the 
Master when, through Mary’s lips, he uttered the Magnificat of 
praise. If one’s name must go forth on the printed page and 
win laurels for the thoughts to which it may claim ownership, 
then there is but the need of a constant interior renunciation 
of all ownership of thoughts and words and deeds that may 
merit earthly fame or heavenly reward into the keeping of her 
who kept all the words of Jesus in her heart. No; freedom in 
the fulfilment of the consecrated mission of the Printed Word 
does not mean laxity or the breathing of a worldly spirit, but 
an elasticity of soul that, knowing the Holy Spirit breatheth 
where he wills, can at any moment find him there where he 
breatheth. 

What a mission it is even at will to write and print and 
scatter broadcast the blessed truths of God! And to save from 
woeful waste all that is helpful and holy of what others write 
and print! But what a thrice blessed mission for the souls who 
will one day arise in answer to Father Hecker’s prayer in the 
Catacombs of St. Agnes, and, in gratitude for the glorious heri- 
tage of the faith, make their life-long Ze Deum the spread of 
that faith in a consecrated Apostolate of the Press. 
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REV. FATHER MAURICE, C.P.* 


By HELEN GRACE SMITH. 


HERE is a grave beside the 
Southern Sea, 
The shining Southern Sea— 
The grave of one pure knight, whose faith- 
ful sword 
. Was sheathed right joyfully: 
y Now is his warfare o’er; his latest word 
Was “Patience still and courage, dearest 
Lord, 
Until thy mercy set my spirit free.” 


So pure a knight! He wore no waving 
plume, 

Nor carried yet a shield with brave device; 
There are no laurels sculptured on his tomb, 
No record of past conflicts fought and won, 
No tale of mighty deeds, nor service done 

For sake of country, no great sacrifice ; 

And no one passing pauses here to read; 

He was an exile, and his country’s need 

Was not for him; yet did he love his land, 

And wept for parting, while his gentle hand, 

So fair and strong, was lifted up to bless 

What was his own, and should be his no more; 

And sails were set, while yet the brightening shore 

Smiled sweet return to his mute eyes’ caress. 

* The Rev. Father Maurice, of the Order of Passionists, was known in the world as 
Theodore Dehon Smith. He was born on January 1, 1857. His religious vocation declared 
itself previous to his twenty-first birthday, and after more than a year’s consideration he 
entered the Order of Passionists on that day. He passed his novitiate at Pittsburgh and 
Hoboken. He was ordained by Bishop Wigger, of Newark, and after being stationed asa 
missionary priest at Cincinnati and Louisville, he was finally appointed to a professorship to 
the students at the house of his order at Normandy, near St. Louis. From this position he 
voluntarily went to the missions of his orderin the Argentine Republic, making his journey by 
way of Italy and visiting Rome. He entered on his work in South America with character- 
istic ardor, but his failing health soon compelled him to give up active duties. He submitted 


with patience and resignation to the inevitable change, and after months of suffering passed 
away on the 15th of February, 1894. This tribute was written by his sister. 
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There have been many partings and the world 

Is old in sorrow; eyes have wept anew, 

With ready tears, love’s long since cancelled woe ; 
And bitter waves have, writhing, foamed and curled 
Round prows of many ships that, bending low, 
Confessed their might, yet dared the fatal blue; 

But never ship bore nobler heart from home, 

And never heart more trusting, nor more true. 
There have been many partings: exiles roam 
Through alien lands, with hopes that longing turn, 
O’er leagues of sea, to where their hearth-fires burn ; 
But never heart held higher hope, nor cherished 

A dearer dream than his, whose dream hath perished. 


High hope, and brave ambition, young desires ; 
Bright birds of passage, could ye your far flight 
For once have stayed, your winging that aspires, 
With force unerring, ever toward the light— 
Could ye have folded once your quivering pinions, 
And slumbered warmly gathered to his breast, 
Ye might have been content with him to rest, 


And he had followed not o’er earth’s dominions 
The sunless way ye sought; yet did the sweet 
Recurring thought of home stay not his feet 
Upon the hills. Ah! world of banishment, 

Of doubt, and ills, give birth to soft content, 
And speak a calmness hopeful, for again 

Is wrought a mystery, and the spirit’s pain 

Hath earned reward. You have not seen in vain 
The human creature smile through tears, and ring 
A song of rapture from a breaking heart— 

A glad, pure ecstasy, a song apart 

From poet’s theme, or hymn that angels sing. 
You have not seen in vain, nor vainly heard; 

A presence blest in sympathy hath stirred 

The deep of woe, that hence may healing spring, 
And peace be born anew of sorrowing. 


In times of old, when bravest knights lay dead 
Their deeds were sung, and panoply of state 
Was folded round them, and the muffled tread 
And bated breath of mourners, vigil keeping, 
Gave solemn show of grief, and there was weeping, 
And sighing for the sad decree of fate. 
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When such lay dead there was lament and sorrow, 
Nor heart for play and feasting on the morrow. 
Good knights of old, your spirit lived in him, 
Who was true knight, and, through the ages dim, 
Some reflex of the glory and the gleam 

Of high chivalrous honor, like the stream 

Of light through minster windows, round his brow 
Made shining holy, and he lieth now 

In such a state as they of nobler worth 

Would rather choose, who reverent trod the earth: 
A simple state. The suns that were his eyes 
Look calmly now on awful mysteries ; 

Of old they looked through tears, and there was set 
A bow of colors, gold and violet, 

In our dull skies. Now is the white repose 

Of folded lids, the majesty, the peace 

Above them, that which maketh our sick gaze 

To fix itself in solemn awe, and cease 

From trembling scared. It seemeth fitting close 
Of such a life, since he was led through ways 

Of humbleness, and all unseemly pride 

Of place or fortune that were his by law 

Of high inheritance he put aside, 

That flesh might conquered be, and sanctified 

In truth and spirit and a holy awe, 

With meekness chaste, and poverty abide 

Where such should dwell; it seemeth fitly ended 
That he should lie but by meek signs attended. 


Death leaves no room save for high thoughts and holy, 
Which only lead us nearer to our dead. 
Grief is of earth, with sighs and melancholy, 
And from such things the souls we love have fled. 
We find them now through faith and patience lowly 
Whe humbly follow where they sought to tread. 
Death is a joy; so felt our knight when dying, 
So feel we now when thinking how he died. 
Turn then, my heart, and see him sweetly lying, 
Whose hope is found at last, whose truth is tried ; 
And, from that place where thou art glorified, 
Look, O beloved! The morning star hath set, 
Day is abroad, and from the valley’s breast 
The cry of labor sounds; the grass is wet, 
And bendeth to the knife; and men forget 
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All things in toil, save toil itself, and rest 

Content alone for gain, the earnings mean 

That earth allows. The tired hands that glean 

The close-shorn fields count out their spoil with care, 
And then, outworn, are clasped, but not in prayer. 
Look, O beloved! Self-exiled, ’twas for these 

Thy voice made pleading, and God’s sacred ground 
Thus given up to greed, the places fair 

That met thy gaze with loving, and were good 

In His dear eyes and thine, all these are found 

Fit cause for holy war, and, on thy knees, 

Stripped for the fight of all things that were thine, 
Oblation of thyself thou mad’st and stood 

Clean before men, and in the sight divine. 

True knight and pure, thy sword was forged of faith, 
And sheathed for joy since, conqueror in death, 
Thou needest love alone which is the breath 

Of God, and in the rapture of high Heaven 

That love is thine, the life whence thine is given. 
Look, O beloved !—who lookest on the face 

Of Truth itself—look till thy spirit’s grace 
Encompass earth. So may we learn of thee: 

So would we learn. O shining Southern Sea! 

Tread evenly and measured where he lies 

Beneath the Southern Cross. Ye kindly skies 

That brought him dreams of home; the sympathy 
That little grasses speak, and winsome flowers 

With shy, strange faces that were wont to smile 
For comfort when he passed, or paused awhile 

Too weary to smile back, keep through the hours, 
The lengthening days, and months of changing splendor 
Your watch with him, who kept true faith and tender 
With such as ye; watch kindly where he lies 

Till earth at last give place to Paradise. 


Ah, lovely grave beside the Southern Sea! 

The shining Southern Sea! 
And thou, pure knight, whose sword 

Was sheathed right joyfully: 
Soon our long warfare o’er, the spoken word 
Will make us thine, and courage still, O Lord! 
Until Thy mercy tell us we are free. 


Edinburgh, August 24, 1894. 
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GREGORY THE GREAT AND THE BARBARIAN WORLD. 


By T. J. SHAHAN, D.D., 
(Catholic University.) 


SHE latter part of the sixth century of our era 

offers to the student of human institutions a 

fascinating and momentous spectacle—the simul- 

taneous transition over a great extent of space 

from an ancient and refined civilization to a 

new and uncouth barbarism of manners, speech, civil polity, 

and culture. It was then that the great mass of the Roman 

Empire, which generations of soldiers, statesmen, and adminis- 

trators had consolidated at such frightful expense of human 

blood and rights, was irrevocably broken by the savage hordes 
whom it had in turn attempted to resist or to assimilate. 
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One moment it seemed as if the fortune of a Justinian and 
the genius of a Belisarius were about to regain all Italy, the 
sacred nucleus of conquest, and to proceed .thence to a recon- 
stitution of the Roman state in Western Europe. But it was 
only for a moment. Fresh multitudes of Teutonic tribesmen 
swarmed from out their deep forests along the Danube or the 
Elbe, and overflowed Northern Italy~so effectually as to efface 
the classic land-marks, and to fasten for ever on the fairest 
plains of Europe their own barbarian cognomen. It is true 
that the bureaucracy of Constantinople, aided by the local 
pride of the cities of Southern Italy, by a highly centralized 
military government, by the prestige and the influence of the 
Catholic bishops, as well as by the jealousy and disunion of the 
Lombard chiefs, maintained for two centuries the assertion of 
imperial rights, and a steadily diminishing authority in the 
peninsula and the islands of the Mediterranean and the. Adri- 
atic. But, by the end of the sixth century, all serious hope of 
reorganizing the Western Empire was .gone. Thenceforth 
(thanks to the Lombard) the Frank and the Visigoth, luckier 
than their congeners, the Ostrogoth and the Vandal, might 
hope to live in peaceful enjoyment of the vast provinces of 
Spain and Gaul, and the fierce pirates of old Saxony could 
slowly lay the foundations of a new empire on the ‘soil: of 
abandoned and helpless Britain.. In the West not only ‘was 
the civil authority of Rome overthrown, but there went with it 
the venerable framework of its ancient administration, the Latin 
language, that masterful majestic symbol of Roman right and 
strength, the Roman law, the municipal system, the great net- 
work of roads and of inter-commercial relations, the peaceful 
cultivation of the soil, the schools, the literature, and above all, 
that splendid unity and consolidarity of interests and ideals 
which were the true cement of the ancient Roman state, and 
which welded together its multitudinous parts more firmly than 
any bonds of race or blood or language. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GREGORIAN AGE, 


Notwithstanding the transient splendor, the victories and 
conquests of the reign of Justinian, the condition of the Orient 
was little, if any, better than that of the West. The Persian 
and the Avar harassed the frontiers, and occasionally bathed 
their horses in the sacred waters of the Bosphorus. The popu- 
lations groaned beneath the excessive taxes required for endless 
fortifications, ever-recurring tributes, the pompous splendor of a 
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creat court, and the exigencies: of a minute’ and numerous 
bureaucracy.. Egypt and Syria, no longer dazzled by the pres- 
tige or protected by the strong arm of Rome, began to indulge 
in velleities:of national pride and spirit, and, under the cover of 
heresy, to widen the political and social chasm: that yawned be- 
tween themiand the great heart of .the empire. The imperial 
-onsciousness, as powerful and energetic-in the last of the Paleo- 
logi as in a. Trajan or a Constantine, was still vigorous enough, 
but it had no longerits ancient instruments of good fortune, 
wealth, prestige, and arms. The shrunken. legions, the dimin- 
ished territories, the dwindling commerce, foreshadowed the dis- 
solution of the greatest political framework of antiquity, and in 
the quick succeeding plagues, famines, and earthquakes men 
saw the ominous harbingers of destruction. The time of which 
I speak was,.indeed, the close of a long, eventful century of 
transition. Already the political heirs of Rome and Byzantium 
were looming ‘up both East and West. Inthe East fanatic con- 
quering Islam awaited impatiently the tocsin of its almost irre- 
sistible propaganda, and in the West. the. Frank was striding 
through war and anarchy and every moral :enormity to the 
brilliant destiny of continental empire. We may imagine the 
problems that beset at this moment the mind of a Boethius or 
a Cassiodorius. Would the fruits of a thousand years of Greek 
and Roman culture be utterly blotted out? Would the gentle- 
ness and refinement that long centuries of external peace and 
world-wide commerce and widest domination had begotten be 
lost to the race of man? Would the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
the source of so much social betterment, be overlaid by some 
Oriental fanaticism, or hopelessly degraded by the coarse natur- 
alism of the Northern barbarians? Could it be that in this 
storm were about to be engulfed the very highest conquests of 
man over nature and over himself, the delicate and difficult art 
of government, the most polished instruments of speech, the 
rarest embodiments of ideal thought in every art, that sweet 
spiritual amity, the fruit of religious faith and hope, that com- 
mon Christian atmosphere in which all men moved, and 
breathed, and rejoiced? 


THE MISSION OF THE CATHOLIC EPISCOPATE. 


We all know what it was that in these centuries of com- 
motion and demolition saved from utter loss so much of the 
intellectual inheritance of the Greco-Roman world, what power 
tamed. and civilized the barbarian masters of the Western 
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Empire, fixed them ‘to the soil, codified and purified their laws, 
and insensibly and indirectly introduced among them no small 
share of that Roman civilization which they once so heartily 
hated, and which in their pagan days they looked on as utter- 
ly incompatible with Teutonic manhood and freedom. It was 
the Catholic hierarchy, which took upon itself the burden and 
responsibility of civil order and progress at a time when abso- 
lute anarchy prevailed, and around which centred all those 
elements of the old classic world that were destined, under its 
zegis, to traverse the ages and go on for ever, moulding the 
thought and life of humanity as long as men shall admire the 
beautiful, or reverence truth, or follow after order and justice 
and civil security. 

It was the bishops, monks, and priests of the Catholic 
Church who in those troublous days stood like a wall for the 
highest goods of society as well as for the rights of the soul; 
who resisted in person the oppression of the barbarian chief 
just emerged from his swamps and forests, as well as the 
avarice and unpatriotic greed of the Roman who preyed upon 
his country’s ills; who roused the fainting citizens, repaired 
the broken walls, led men to battle, mounted guard upon the 
ramparts, and negotiated treaties. Indeed, there was no one 
else in the ruinous and tottering state to whom men could 
turn for protection from one another as well as from the barba- 
rian. It seemed, for a long time, as if society were returning 
to its original elements, such as it had once been in the hands 
of its Architect, and that no one could better administer on its 
dislocated machinery than the men who directly represented 
that Divine Providence and love out of which human society 


had arisen. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE BISHOP OF ROME. 


The keystone of this extraordinary episcopate was the 
Papacy. The Bishop of Rome shared with all other bishops of 
the empire their influence over the municipal administration 
and finances, their quasi-control of the police, the prisons and 
the public works, the right to sit as judge, not alone over cler- 
ics and in clerical cases but in profane matters, and to receive 
the appeals of those who felt themselves wronged by the civil 
official. Like all other bishops of the sixth century, he was a 
legal and powerful check upon the rapacity, the ignorance, and 
the collusion of the great body of officials who directed the in- 
tricate mechanism of Byzantine administration. But over and 
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above this the whole world knew that he was the successor of 
the most illustrious of the Apostles, whose legacy of authority 
he had never suffered to dwindle; that he was the metropolitan 
of Italy, and the patriarch of the entire West, all of whose 
churches had been founded directly or indirectly by his see. 

From the time of Constantine his authority in the West 
had been frequently acknowledged and confirmed by the 
state and the bishops. In deferring to his decision the incipi- 
ent schism of the Donatists, the victor of the Milvian Bridge 
only accepted the situation such as it was outlined at Arles and 
Antioch and Sardica, such as Valentinian formally proclaimed 
it, and the Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian made the funda- 
mental law of the state. Long before Constantine, the Bishop 
of Rome seemed to Decius and Aurelian the most prominent 
of the Christian bishops, and since then every succeeding pon- 
tificate raised him higher in the public esteem. 

Occasionally a man of transcendent genius, like Leo the 
Great, broke the usual high level of superiority, and shone as 
the savior of the state and the scourge of heresy, or again, 
skilful administrators like Gelasius and Hormisdas piloted 
happily the bark of Peter through ugly shoals and rapids. But, 
whatever their gifts or character, one identic consciousness sur- 
vived through all of them—the sense of a supreme mission, and 
of the most exalted responsibility in ecclesiastical matters. 
Did ever that serene consciousness of authority need to be in- 
tensified? What a world of suggestion and illustration lay 
about them in their very episcopal city, where at every step 
the monuments of universal domination met their gaze, where 
the very atmosphere was eloquent with the souvenirs of im- 
perial mastery and the stubborn execution of the imperial will, 
where the local mementoes of their own steady upward growth 
yet confronted them. where they could stand in old St. Peter’s, 
even then one of the most admired buildings of antiquity, over 
the bodies of Peter and Paul, surreunded by pilgrims from all 
parts of the world, and echo the words of the first Leo, that 
already the spiritual rule of the Roman pontiffs was wider than 
the temporal one of the Roman emperors had ever been ! 


THE CAREER OF GREGORY. 


It was to this office, and in the midst of such critical events 
as I have attempted to outline, that Gregory, whom after ages 
have styled the Great, succeeded in 540 A.D. He could boast 
of the noblest blood of Rome, being born of one of the great 
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senatorial families; a member of the gens Anicia, and destined 
from infancy to the highest political charges. His great-great- 
grandfather, Felix II. (483-492), had been Bishop of Rome, and 
the himself at an early age had held the office of pretor, and 
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STATUE OF ST. GREGORY, BY CORDIERI, IN THE CHURCH OF S. GREGORIO, ON 
THE CCLIAN, 
-walked the streets of Rome in silken garments embroidered with 
‘shining gems, and surrounded by a mob of clients and admirers. 
‘But he had been brought up in the strictest of Christian families, 
by a saintly mother, and in time the blank horror of public life, 
‘the emptiness of human things in general, and the grave concern 
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for his soul so worked upon the young noble that he threw up 
his promising carriera, and, after distributing his great fortune to 
the poor, turned his own home on the Ccelian Hill into a mon- 
astery, and took up his residence therein. It was with delibera- 
tion, and after satisfactory experience of the world and life, 
that he made this choice. It was a most sincere one, and 
though he was never to know much of the monastic silence and 
the calm lone-dwelling of the soul with God, these things 
ever remained his ideal, attd his correspondence is filled with 
cries of anguish, with piteous yearnings for solitude and re- 
tirement. On the papal throne, dealing as an equal with em- 
perors and exarchs, holding with firm hand the tiller of the 
ship of state on the angriest of seas, corresponding with kings 
and building up the fabric of papal greatness, his mighty spirit 
sighs for the lonely cell, the obedience of the monk, the mys- 
tic submersion of self in the placid ocean of love and con- 
templation. His austerities soon destroyed his health, and so 
he went through fourteen stormy years of government broken 
in body and chafing in spirit, yet ever triumphant by the force 
of his superb masterful will, and capable of dictating from his 
bed of pain the most successful of papal administrations, one 
which sums up at once the long centuries of organic develop- 
ment on classic soil and worthily opens the great drama of 
the Middle Ages. 


FIRST OF THE MEDIAVAL POPES. 


In fact, it is as the first of the medieval popes that Gregory 
claims our especial attention. His title to a place among the 
benefactors of humanity reposes in great part upon enduring 
spiritual achievements which modified largely the history of the 
Western Empire, upon the firm assertion of principles which 
obtained without contradiction for nearly a thousand years, and 
upon his writings, which formed the heads and hearts of the 
best men in church and state during the entire Middle Ages, 
and which, like a subtle, indestructible aroma, are even yet 
operative in Christian society. 

The popes of the sixth century were not unconscious of the 
fact that ‘the greater part of the Western Empire had passed 
irrevocably into the hands of barbarian Teutons, nor were they 
entirely without relations with the new possessors of Roman 
soil; but their temporary subjection to an Arian king; the 
Gothic war, and the cruel trials of the city of Rome; the mete- 
oric career of Justinian, as a rule deferential and favorable to 
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the bishops of Rome; the painful episode of the Three Chap- 
ters, in which flamed up once more the smouldering embers of 
the great Christological discussions; the uncertain relations with 
the new imperial office of the exarchate, as well as a clinging 
reverence for the empire and its institutions, kept their faces 
turned to the Golden Horn. They had welcomed Clovis into 
the church with a prophetic instinct of the ré/e that his de- 
scendants were to play, and they kept an eye upon the Catho- 
lic Goths, on the Suabians of north-western Spain, and on the 
Irish Kelts. Individual and sporadic missionary efforts origi- 
mated among their clergy, of which we would know more were 
it not for the almost complete destruction of their local annals 
and archives in the Gothic wars. But withal, one feels that 
these sixth-century popes belong yet to the old Greco-Roman 
world, that they hesitate to acknowledge publicly that the im- 
perial cause is lost in the West, that the splendid unity of the 
Roman and the Christian name is only a souvenir. On the 
other hand, the barbarian was too often a heretic, too often 
slippery, selfish, and treacherous, while the Roman was yet a 
man of refinement and culture, loath to go out among uncouth 
tribes who had destroyed whatever he held dear. In a word, 
he nourished toward the barbarian world at large that natural 
repulsion which he afterward reproached the British Kelt for 
entertaining toward the Saxon destroyer of his fireside and his 
independence. 

Gregory inaugurated a larger policy. He was the first monk 
to sit on the Chair of Peter, and he brought to that redoubt- 
able office a mind free from minor preoccupations and devoted 
to the real interests of the Roman Church. He had been pre- 
tor and nuncio, had moved much among the bishops and the 
aristocracy of the Catholic world, and was well aware of the 
inferior and painful situation that the New Rome was preparing 
for her elder predecessor. The careers of Silverius, Vigilius, 
and Pelagius were yet fresh in the minds of men, and it needed 
not much discernment to see that, under the new régime, the 
Byzantine court would never willingly tolerate the ancient in- 
dependence and traditional boldness of the Roman bishops. 


THE VOCATION OF THE WANDERING NATIONS. 


It was, therefore, high time to find a balance to the en- 
croachments and sinister designs of those Greeks on the Bos. 
phorus, who were drifting ever farther Jaway from the Latin 
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spirit and ideals; this the genius of Gregory discovered in 
the young barbarian nations of the West. It would be wrong, 
however, to see in his conduct only the cold calculations of a 
statesman. It was influenced simultaneously by the deep yearn- 
ings of the apostle, by the purest zeal for the salvation and 
betterment of the new races which lay about him like a whiten- 
ing harvest, waiting for the sickle of the spiritual husbandman. 
While yet a simple monk he had extorted from Pelagius the 
permission to evangelize the Angles and the Saxons, and had 
proceeded some distance, when the Romans discovered their 
loss and insisted on his return. Were it not for their selfish- 
ness he would have reached the shores of Britain, and gained 
perhaps a place in the charmed circle of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, who were even about that time 
engaged in the losing conflict for independence which ended 
so disastrously at the Badonic Mount. 


GREGORY AND THE LOMBARDS. 


This is not the place to relate the details of the numerous 
relations which Gregory established on all sides with the barba- 
rian peoples of Europe. The nearest to him were the Lombards, 


the resistless hammer of the Italo-Roman state, and one of the 
most arrogant and intractable of all the Teutonic tribes. His 
policy with them is peace at any price. Now he purchases it 
with church-gold, sorely needed elsewhere, and again he con- 
cludes a treaty with these iron dukes in the very teeth of the 
exarch. He takes their rule as an accomplished fact. He re- 
fuses to be an accomplice in the base, inhuman measures of the 
Byzantine governors. He rests not until he has converted their 
queen, Theodelinda, and their king, Agilulf; with a certain 
mixture of bitterness and joy he proclaims himself more a bishop 
of the Lombards than the Romans, so numerous were their 
camp fires upon ‘the Campagna, and so familiar the sight of 
their hirsute visages, and the sound of their horrid gutturals 
among the delicate and high-bred denizens of Rome. 

It was he who restrained this rugged and contemptuous race; 
who started among them a counter current against their brutal 
paganism, and their cold, narrow, unsentimental Arianism; who 
left to them, in his own person and memory, the most exalted 
type of Christian manhood; at once fearless and gentle, aggres- 
sive and enduring, liberal and constant, loyal to a decaying, 
incapable empire, but shrewd and far-seeing for the interests 
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of Western humanity, whose future renaissance he must have 
vaguely felt as well as an Augustine or a Salvian. 


GREGORY AND THE FRANKS. 

Beyond the Alps the descendants of Clovis had consolidated 
all of Gaul under Frankish rule. Though Catholics, they were 
too often purely natural barbarians, restrained with difficulty 
from the greatest excesses, and guilty in every reign of wanton 
oppression of church and people. They sold the episcopal sees 
to the highest bidder, and they often intruded into these places 
of honor and influence their soldiers or their courtiers. With 
great tact and prudence Gregory dealt with these semi-Christian 
kings. In his correspondence he argues at length, and explains 
the evils of a simoniacal episcopate; he pleads for a just and 
mild administration; he warns them not to exert their power 
to the utmost, but to temper justice with mercy, and to learn 
the art of self-control. In all the range of papal letters there 
is scarcely anything more noble than the correspondence of 
Gregory with the kings of Gaul, Spain, and England. This fine 
Roman patrician, this ex-pretor, recalls the palmy days of repub- 
lican Rome, when her consuls and legates smoothed the way 
of success as much by their diplomacy as by their military skill. 
He speaks with dignity to these rugged kings, these ex-barbarian 
chieftains, yet with grave tenderness and sympathy. He recog- 
nizes their rank and authority, their prowess and their merits. 
He reminds them that they are but earthly instruments of the 
Heavenly King, and that their office entails a grave responsi- 
bility, personal and official. At times he dares to insinuate a 
rebuke, but in sweet and well-chosen words. He ranks them 
with Constantine and Helen, the benefactors of the Roman See. 
His language is generally brief, but noble, courteous, earnest, 
penetrating, and admirably calculated to make an impression 
upon warlike and untutored men, who were delighted and flat- 
tered at such treatment from the uncrowned head of the Wes- 
tern civilization. Childebert and Brunehaut, Recared and Ethel- 
berht and Bertha, became powerful allies in his apostolic designs, 
and opened that long and beneficent career of early medieval 
Christianity when the youthful nations grew strong and coalesced 
under the tutelage of the Papacy, which healed their discords, 
knitted them together, and transmitted to them the spirit, the 
laws, the tongues, the arts, and the culture of Greece and Rome 
—treasures that, in all probability, would otherwise have perished 
utterly. 
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OUR DEBT TO GREGORY. 


We are in great measure the descendants of these ancient 
tribes, now become the nations of Euiope, and we cannot dis- 
own the debt of gratitude that we owe to the memory of that 
Roman who first embraced with an all-absorbing love the Frank, 
the Lombard, and the Gael, the Ostrogoth and the Visigoth, 
the Schwab, the Wend, and the Low-Dutch pirates of the Elbe 
and the Weser. Hitherto their chiefs had esteemed the vicarious 
lieutenancy of Rome, so deep-rooted was their esteem for the 
genius of the empire. But they knew now what a profound 
transformation was worked in the West, and they began the ca- 
reer of independent nations, exulting in their strength. Politi- 
cally they were for ever lost to the central trunk of the empire, 
but they were saved for higher things, for the thousand influ- 
ences of Roman thought and experience. They were made 
chosen vessels, not alone of religion but of the arts and sciences, 
of philosophy and government, and of that delicate, refined ideal- 
ism, that rare and precious bloom of long ages of sincere Chris- 
tian life and conduct, which would surely have perished in a 
new atmosphere of simple naturalism. 


GREGORY AND THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


No act of Gregory’s eventful career has had such momentous 
consequences as the conversion of the Angles and the Saxons. 
They were, if possible, a more hopeless lot than the Lombards ; 
revengeful, avaricious, and lustful, knowing only one vice—cow- 
ardice—and practising but one virtue—courage. Though dis- 
tant, the fame of their brutality had reached the ends of the 
earth. Moreover they had already nearly exterminated a flour- 
ishing Christianity, that of Keltic Britain. In a word, they were 
not so very unlike the Iroquois when Brebeuf and Lallemant un- 
dertook their evangelization. I need not go over the recital of 
their conversion. All his life Gregory cherished this act as the 
greatest of his life. He refers to it in his correspondence with 
the East, and it consoled him in the midst of failures and dis- 
couragements. His great soul shines out through the pages of 
Bede, who has left us a detailed narrative of this event—his 
boundless confidence in God, his use of purely spiritual wea- 
pons, his large and timely toleration. For these rude Saxors 
he would enlist all the sympathy of the Franks and the co- 
operation of the British clergy. He directs in minutest detail 
the progress of the mission, and provides during life the men 
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and means needed to carry it on. Truly he may be called the 
Apostle of the English, for though he never touched their soil, 
he burned with the desire to die among them and for them, 
he opened to them the gate of the Heavenly Kingdom, and 
introduced them to the art and literature and culture of the 
great Christian body on the Continent. 


ROME AND THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Henceforth the Saxon was no longer the Red Indian of the 
classic peoples, but a member of the world-wide church. Quicker 
than Frank or Lombard, he caught the spirit of Rome, and as long 
as he held the soil of England was unswervingly faithful to her. 
Through her came all his culture—the fine arts and music, and 
the love of letters. His books came from her libraries, and 
she sent him his first architects and masons. From her, too, 
he received with the faith the principles of Roman law and 
procedure. When he went abroad it wasto her that he 
turned his footsteps, and when he wearied of life in his pleas- 
ant island home he betook himself to Rome to end his days 
beneath the shadow of St. Peter. In the long history of Chris- 
tian Rome she never knew a more romantic and deep-set 
attachment on the part of any people than that of the Angles 
and the Saxons, who for centuries cast at her feet, not only 
their faith and their hearts but their lives, their crowns, and 
their very home itself. Surely there must have been something 
extraordinary in the character of their first apostle, a great 
well-spring of affection, a happy and sympathetic estimate of 
the national character, to call forth such an outpouring of 
gratitude, and such a devotion, not only to the Church of 
Rome, but to the civilization that she represented. To-day the 
English-speaking peoples are in the van of all human progress 
and culture, and the English tongue is likely to become at no 
distant date the chief vehicle of human thought and hope. 
Both these peoples and their tongue are today great com- 
posites, whose elements it would not be easy to segregate. 
But away back at their fountain head, where they first issue 
from the twilight of history, there stands a great and noble 
figure who gave them their first impetus on the path of reli- 
gion and refinement, and to whom must always belong a large 
share of the credit which they enjoy. 





GREGORY AS POPE, ADMINISTRATOR, WRITER. 


As pope and administrator of the succession of Peter 
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Gregory ranks among the greatest of that series. His personal 
sanctity, his influence as a preacher, his interest in the public 
worship, and his devotion to the poor, are only what we might 
expect from a zealous monastic bishop; but Gregory was emi- 
nent in all these while surpassingly great in other things. No 
pope has ever exercised so much influence by his writings, on 
which the Middle Ages were largely formed as far as practical 
ethics and the discipline of life were concerned. They were in 
every monastery, and were thumbed over by every cleric. 
Above all, his book of the Pastoral Rule fashioned the episco- 
pate of the Middle Ages. By the rarest of compliments, this 
golden booklet was translated into Greek, and Alfred the Great 
put it into Anglo-Saxon. It was the vade-mecum of every 
good bishop throughout Europe, and a copy of it was given to 
every one at his consecration. Among the essential books that 
every priest was expected to own it was reckoned, and it 
would not be too much to say that, after the Bible, no work 
exercised so great an influence for a thousand years as this 
little manual of clerical duties and ideals. It filled the place 
which the Jmitation of Christ has taken in later times, and in 
the direct, rugged Latin of its periods, in the stern uncom- 
promising doctrine of its author, in its practical active tendency, 
in its emphasis on the public social duties of the bishop, and 
its blending of the heavenly and the earthly kingdoms, are to 
be found several of the distinctive traits of the medizval epis- 
copate. He laid out the work for the medieval popes, and in 
his person and career was a worthy type of the bravest and 
the most politic among them. Though living in. very critical 
times, he maintained the trust confided to him and handed it 
over increased to his successors. There is no finer model of 
the Latin Christian spirit, and some will like to think that he 
was put there, at the confines of the old and the new, between 
Romania and Gothia, to withstand the flood of Byzantinism, to 
save the Western barbarian for Latin influences, and to secure 
to Europe the transmission of the larger and more congenial 
Latin culture. 


GREGORY AND THE EMPIRE. 


Yet he was, like all the Catholic bishops of that age, de- 
voted to the ideal of the Christian Empire, and while he 
recognized the hand of Providence in the breaking up of the 
once proud system, he did not spare the expression and the 
proof of his loyalty to the emperors at Constantinople. Though 
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virtually the founder of the temporal power of the Papacy, he ever 
held his temporal estate for and under New Rome, and was never 
happier than when he could safeguard or advance her interests. 
Like most men of his time, he believed that the last of the 
great empires was that of Rome, and that when it fell the end 
of the world was close at hand. Indeed the well-known couplet 
(made famous by Anglo-Saxon pilgrims) belongs to his epoch, 
and strikingly conveys the popular feeling: 


‘““While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls, the World.” 


Long ages have gone by since he was gathered to his rest 
(604) in the portico of old St. Peter’s, with Julius and Damasus, 
Leo and Gelasius, and all the long line of men who built up the 
spiritual greatness of Rome. Legends have gathered about his 
memory like mosses and streamers on the venerable oak, and 
calumny has aimed some poisoned shafts at his secular fame. 
But history defends him from the unconscious transformation of 
the one, and the intentional malice of the other, which ever 
loves a shining mark. She shows to the admiring ages his por- 
trait, high-niched in the temple of fame, among the benefactors 
of humanity, the protector of the poor and the feeble against titled 
wealth and legalized oppression, the apostle of nations once 
shrouded in darkness, now the foremost torch-bearers of hu- 
manity—one of that very small number of men who, holding 
the highest authority, administer it without fault, lead unblem- 
ished lives, and find time and opportunity to heal, with voice 
and pen and hand, the ills of a suffering world, and advance 
its children on a path of unbroken progress, guided by the 
genius of pure religion, consoled, elevated, and purified by all 
that the noblest thought and the widest experience of the past 
can offer. 

















Dr. HOLMES AT FIFTY. 


TENNYSON AND HOLMES: A PARALLEL. 
By HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


Master : What is a parallel ? 
Pupil: Two lines running side by side which never meet. 


NCE, in an old rectory garden in Lincolnshire, 

England, shadowed by magnificent elms and 

sweet with the soft greens of an early spring, a 

little fair-haired boy of five ran down the garden 

path, letting himself be blown about by the breeze, 

and shouted in childish exuberance of spirit, “I hear a voice 

speaking in the wind!” It was the first poetic utterance of 

one who seventy-eight years later died Poet Laureate, Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 

On the same day, perhaps, on this side of the Atlantic, an- 
other little five year-old was playing in his garden at Cambridge, 
Mass.; this a tiny plot in comparison with the more stately Eng- 
lish place. The garden at Lincolnshire and the garden at 
Cambridge smiled around the two boy poets, who were des- 
tined to make the fragrance of flowers, the song of birds, the 
cloud tints and shadows, the endless chain of succeeding sea- 
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sons, live in their poetry that has lifted the people of two 
worlds a little nearer the heaven of which poets are the pro- 
phets. The home of a poet’s childhood, if at all beautiful, is 
always to him the most beautiful and poetic spot on earth. It 
is the deep sea from which he draws the innumerable pearls to 
glimmer on the dress of life. 

These two happy little children, in the two such widely dif- 
ferent flower-scented gardens, were born in the same month of 
the same year, 1809. Both were striking examples of the theory 
of family inheritance. 


“And gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mould.” 


The fathers of both were clergymen, men of culture, refine- 
ment, and literary attainments. The mothers of both were in- 
tensely, fervently religious, as mothers of poets often are. Both 
gave evidence of poetic instinct early in life and lifted their 
voices so as to be heard in the same decade. Their methods, 
though, are as far apart as England and America. Their stand- 
points have little or nothing in common. And yet, because they 


both recognized that the highest aspect of man is his spiritual 
aspect, and as poets have appealed to that higher element, they 
have won a common triumph. 


“Minds roll in paths like planets; they revolve, 
This in a larger, that a narrower ring.” 


Their early writings were prophetic of the power and genius 
of maturer years. Read the “ Poems of Two Brothers,” and on 
every page will be found a surprising amount of technical knowl- 
edge, here and there a gleam of the future glory. Read the 
first “ Autocrat” papers as they appeared in the New England 
Magazine, and there too we find the boy father to the man. 
Even as a lad Holmes’s work had the continuous sparkle, the 
“ electrical tingle of hit upon hit,” we are apt to associate with 
the name of Holmes. Take this for instance: 

“When I feel inclined to read poetry I take down my dic- 
tionary. The poetry of words is quite as beautiful as that of 
sentences. The author may arrange the gems effectively, but 
their shape and lustre have been given by the attrition of 
ages. Bring me the finest simile from the whole range of 
imaginative writing, and I will show you a single word which 
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conveys a more profound, a more accurate, and a more eloquent 
analogy.” 

Tennyson’s earliest fame proclaimed him a lyrist when he 
gave to the world “The Lady of Shallott,” “The Deserted 
House,” and “ A©none”; and as a lyrical poet Holmes has 
written many exquisite songs and no bad ones. His power of 
expression is always equal to the thought to be expressed. 
What could be more tender than the lovely lines ‘‘ Under the 
Violets” ? 

“For her the morning choir shall sing 
Its matins from the branches high; 
And every minstrel voice of Spring, 
That trills beneath the April sky, 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 


BIRTH-PLACE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


“ When turning round their dial-track 
Eastward the lengthening shadows pass, 
Her little mourners clad in black, 

The crickets, sliding through the grass, 
Shall pipe for her an evening mass.” 


Or that hymn of faith and trust, ‘‘O Love Divine, that stooped 
to share,” or “ Homesick in Heaven,” or that most perfect of 
its kind, ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus,” and the sweet, strong song 
of his old age, “The Iron Gate.” 
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“Youth longs and manhood strives, but age remembers ;- 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood to the last.” 


In this same poem he says: 


“If word of mine another's gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came ; 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 

It felt the guidance that it dare not claim.” 


This, the sunny nature that ‘never deemed it sin to gladden 
this vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh.” Tennyson sel- 
dom if ever adopts this familiar tone; once he says: “ What- 
ever I have said or sung, some bitter notes my harp would 
give,” but as a general thing remains aloof “in his magic clime,” 
mystic, silent, and scornful of the public desire to read the 
man’s heart through the poet’s lines. Holmes’s silver-stringed 
harp never gave out a bitter note. He was filled with unswerv- 
ing optimism, and with his brother poet never “soiled with ig- 
noble use” the name of poetry. 

Sometimes in the unfairness of popularity Holmes is quoted 
as merely a humorous poet, or the “Chambered Nautilus” is 
mentioned as his one departure from the lighter vein. True, to 
write good comic verse is a difficult thing. To save pleasantry 
from buffoonery requires the highest art. A jest or a sharp 
saying he finds it easy to turn into rhyme, and he enjoys the 
rare distinction of blending ludicrous ideas with fancy and im- 
agination, displaying in their conception and expression the 
same poetic qualities usually exercised in serious composition. 
No one, not even Hood, excels Holmes in this difficult branch 
of the art. His light glancing irony and sarcasm are the 
more effective from the sunshine of his benevolent sympathies. 
He wonders, hopes, wishes, titters, and cries with his victims. 
He kills with a slight stab, and proceeds on his way as if “ noth- 
ing in particular” had happened. He translates the conceited 
smirk of. the coxcomb, the inanities of the brainless, the vacant 
look and trite talk of the bore, into felicitous words. The move- 
ment of his wit is so swift that its presence is unknown till it 
strikes. And in all this never being uncharitable; with a sur- 
geon’s knife he cut away numerous foibles dear to society’s 
heart, and his influence was highly civilizing. 

But, added to this rare gift, Holmes is also a poet of senti- 
ment and passion. ‘“ Old Ironsides,” ‘The Steamboat ’’—which 
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is Wordsworthian in its poetic treatment of an unpoetic subject 
—‘ The Bells,” “The Secret of the Stars,” ‘“‘ The Mother’s Se- 
cret,” and numerous passages of “ Poetry” and ‘“ Wind-clouds 
and Star-drifts,” display a lyrical fire and inspiration equal to 








some of the best lyrics of Tennyson. Those who knew him 
only as a comic poet are surprised at the clear sweetness and 
skylark trill of his serious and sentimental compositions. 
Tennyson had a subtle mind of keen, passionless vision. His 
poetry is characterized by intellectual intensity as distinguished 
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from intensity of feeling. Its pure philosophy demands for it, 
and repays, profound criticism. As for Holmes’s work, a spirit 
of affectionate partisanship forbids much or adverse criticism on 
his writings. He belongs to that class of authors who manifest 
so much purity and sweetness of disposition that our admiration 
for their talents is merged into love for their quality of heart. 
Wherever they find a reader, they find a friend. Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Whittier are pre-eminently of this class; Milton, 
Tennyson, and Emerson were outside it. 

Tennyson’s imagination brooded over the spiritual and mys- 
tical elements in his own being with the most concentrated 
power. He, even when depicting rural scenery—in which none 
could excel him—was never spontaneous. Holmes was particu- 
larly so, as his numerous, apt, and beautiful poems for special 
occasions show. 

Added to his spontaneity, vivid imagination, playful fancy, 
and love of the beautiful, Holmes had in abundance that rare 
quality that the theologians call prudence, or counsel, or judg- 
ment, and what ordinary people call “common sense.” We 
would not be surprised to miss it in the poetic nature, but 

finding it in com- 
bination with the 
higher faculties, we 
are the more grate- 
ful for the rarity. 
There must have 
been a dash of 
this saving element 
in Tennyson also; 
for he, too, not 
only achieved fame, 
but amassed a large 
fortune. 


Both poets piled 
correction on _ cor- 
rection, revision on 
revision, until their 
work was as per- 
fect as labor could 

ke ’ make it. Indeed, 

STAIRWAY IN THE OLD HOMESTEAD. Tennyson never al- 
lowed a second edi- 

to be exactly like his first. His constant revision, as 
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that of Holmes, might be described in the laureate’s own 


words: 
“Laborious orient sphere in sphere.” 


As in the eastern toy, ornate in design, rich in imagery, word 
fits into line, line into stanza, stanza into lyric, as the ivory 
spheres fit with marvellous precision into each other. With 
Holmes the spheres were pure ivory, indeed; but they lacked 
the wealth of carving seen in Tennyson’s. 

As an instance of Tennyson’s submission to the critic’s dic- 
tum, and his own passion for revising, we give these lines from 
the first edition of the “ Miller’s Daughter”: 


“(’Twas April then) I came and lay 
Beneath those gummy chestnut-buds, 
That glistened in the April blue.” 


Now, chestnut-buds are gummy, and they do glisten “in the 
April blue”; but the over-fastidious ‘“ Scorpion” (Lockhart) 
maintained that “gummy” was particularly unpoetical, and in 
the next edition the lines read: 


“(’Twas April then) I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue.” 


Strange to say Dr. Holmes uses exactly the same expression 
in his exquisite poem on “ Spring”: 


“On all her boughs the stately chestnut cleaves 
The gummy shroud that wraps her embryo leaves” ; 


and we cannot find fault with it because of its very poetical 
association. The buds ave shrouds and the hidden leaves will 
emerge, as some day our bodies will leave the grave. 

This is not the only time both poets have touched the same 
theme. Of course poets will sing of spring as long as that 
sweet miracle recurs. Here are Tennyson’s lines: 


“Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue; 
And down in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song.” 


There is the picture, all color and light. Here is Holmes’s: 
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“ Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 
The yielding season’s bridal serenade ; 
Then flash the wings returning Summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls: 
The bluebird breathing from his azure plumes 
The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down, 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown; 
The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire, 
Rent by a whirlwind from a blazing spire.” 


Is not the one all art, the other all nature? 

But, comparison as a mode of criticism is fruitful of naught 
but disappointment. 

The relationship of poets goes farther than the surface; 
theirs is a spiritual affinity, and the countless influences that 


Dr. HOLMES AT SEVENTY-FIVE., 


have moulded two minds, a world apart, are not more diverse 
than their products. 

Tennyson was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge—the 
same hallowed walls that saw the youthful Milton a student. 
He lived apart from his fellow-students absorbed in the great 
minds of Greece and Rome, and with literature as his one love, 
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devoted himself exclusively to the classics and made himself so 
one with them that his poetry bears upon its face the marks! in 
simple grandeur of the poet’s deep learning. Holmes’s early 
education was obtained, first at a village “academy,” afterwards 
at Harvard, a stripling college compared with its elder brother 


As LAUREATE, 


in the “right little, tight little isle.” The result is obvious; the 
one is always deep, “a ponderous weight of learning’ sometimes, 
the other seldom so, but when he is surprises us into new ad- 
miration for the versatility of the genius that within a period 
of four-score years produced forty-two books on medicine, two 
biographies, innumerable lectures, essays, poems for special oc- 
casions, and created for himself a new departure in the world 
VOL, LX.— 34 
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of letters, the “ Autocrat” papers. Edward Everett Hale says 
of him that he left college “prepared to learn.” He became a 
learned man; but it was more on a scientific than classical 
line. By expressing the life, feelings, and ideals of his own times 
he bettered his chance of commending himself to after-times. 
His muse could not depict the passion-rocked Ainone making 
the hills echo and re-echo her mournful lament; but beautiful 
as is the latter it appeals to the zsthetical sense chiefly, and is 
for that reason restricted. There is a certain lack of sincerity, 
despite their artistic beauty, in such foreign and antique ex- 
ploits, and lack of sincerity is lack of truth. 

Stedman says of Tennyson that of all English poets since 
Spenser, he and Keats are most given to picture-making, to the 
craft that is artistic, picturesque; but that sometimes his words 
are too laboriously and exquisitely chosen. He occupied him- 
self very closely with the technique of verse, its rhythm, diction, 
and metrical effects, with the result of producing some marvel- 
lous word-paintings. 

Aristotle defines poetry as a structure whose office is imi- 
tation through imagery, and its end delight, the latter caused 
by workmanship, harmony, and rhythm. “ Horace,” says Sted- 
man, “among his class none more enduring, excludes himself 
from the title of true poet by the very attributes that make 
him modern—his lyrical grace and personality.” 

Then, too, our dear Holmes must bear him company in that 
great outside circle that lies around the smaller,:inner one, for 
his writings are almost autobiographical. Measured by the ex- 
treme canons of art, Holmes is not the poet Tennyson was ; but 
he was the poet of our own times, he sang of things we knew and 
loved, and we cannot but read and love him on whatever step 
of Fame’s throne he rests. And what more does poet want? 

Poets have been finely called the “unacknowledged legisla- 
tors of the world,” for the passionate or persuasive utterance 
of great thoughts brings them home to the affections, and they 
imperceptibly mould the minds of those by whom they are per- 
ceived. The real elements in the life of any people, the most 
interesting and valuable portions of their history, constitute their 
poetry. When Sir Philip Sidney gave away that drink of water, 
he was giving to the world true poetry. When Dr. Holmes 
lectured year after year to the students of the Boston Clinic on 
the wonderful and beautiful intricacies of the human body, he 
was contributing poetry to the world no less lasting than the 
spirited lines that saved the Constitution. ‘‘The Living Temple,” 
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breathing as it does the strains of pure poetry, might be used 
as a text-book. : 

If their methods are diverse, their aim being the same, their 
personalities, both striking, are diametrically opposite. 

William Howitt, in an article on Tennyson, speaking of the 
poet himself, says: “ You may hear his voice, but where is the 
man? He is wandering in dreamland, beneath the shade of old 
and charmed trees, by far-off shores, where 


OC, «+, oe oe 
The plunging waves draw backward from the land 
Their moonlit waters white’ ; 


by the old mill-dam, thinking of the miller’s pretty daughter, or 
wandering over the open fields. From all these places, from 


TENNYSON IN HIS LIBRARY. 


the silent corridors of an old convent, from some shrine where 
a devoted knight recites his vows, from the drear monotony of 
the ‘moated grange,’ or the forest beneath the ‘talking oak’ 
comes the voice of Tennyson, rich, dreamy, passionate, musical 
with the airs of chivalrous ages, yet mingling in his song the 
theme and spirit of those yet to come.” 

When we ask of Holmes, Where is the man? his kindly 
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eyes smile into ours and we find him near unto us. All the 
world, too, heard and loved his clear, sweet tones; but he hid 
not in dim forests and “ moated granges.” In the bustle and 
whirl of the “ Hub of the universe” men met and talked with 
him every day; students sat under him day by day in the lec- 
ture-room ; patients were ministered to by him in his own joy- 
ous, sunny way; and though lacking in the mysticism surround- 
ing his brother poet, he was none the less loved because he was 
the better known. His was a most delightful disposition. A 
long ancestry noted for their perfect health and spirits forbade 
their descendant to live in the “purple twilight,” even though 
the poetic temperament seems best to thrive in the soft’ gloom. 
Nothing happened in public or private life in which he was not 
keenly interested. The titles of his occasional poems are a sort 
of calendar of what is going on in the world around him. The 
very plan of his chief work, the “Autocrat” papers, supposed 
and established a close confidence between him and the reader. 
He, more even than most men, liked the sympathy of his au- 
dience, and he made large use of the colloquial style—a most 
dangerous by-path to one less than a genius—to secure the con- 
fidence he craved. The result justified his faith in his fellow- 
men, and firmly manifested the solidarity of his fame. 

Both men had in plenty a sort of harmless vanity, never de- 
generating into conceit. In Holmes, the great desire for admira- 
tion that he had arose from his wish to be at one with his 
fellow-men; in Tennyson conservatism was at the root of 
vanity. Holmes’s unflinching, unvarying kindness to young 
people, particularly literary aspirants, was inexhaustible. His 
joyous manner, like sunshine, put every one in his company at 
his ease. Tennyson’s manner had always a touch of asperity in 
it. All his life Holmes was young—young of heart and fresh 
in mind, mellowed by books and reading and converse with 
life ; and under all the fascinating surface lay the deep basis of 
sound scientific learning. 

Tennyson was always “ Tennyson,” and later carried some- 
what stiltedly the title, Alfred, Lord Tennyson; but Holmes, the 
genial, the kindly, the ever-gentle, was the “ Autocrat,” by his 
own sweet personality taking from the word any repellent shade 
of meaning. After reading his two beautiful allusions to Our 
Lady in his “ Mother’s Secret,” and the lines beginning “ Four 
gospels tell their story to mankind” in ‘“‘ Wind-clouds and Star- 
drifts,” we as Catholics have a still warmer regard for him, and 
again in “ Over the Teacups” he says: “So far as I have ob- 
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served persons nearing the end of life, the Roman Catholics 
understand the business of dying better than Protestants. 
They have an expert by them, armed with spiritual specifics, 
in which they both, priestly ministrant and patient, place 
implicit trust. Confession, the Eucharist, Extreme Unction, 
these all inspire a confidence. . . . I have seen a good many 
Roman Catholics on their dying beds, and it always appeared 
to me that they accepted the inevitable with a composure 
which showed that their belief, whether or not the best to live 
by, was a better one to die by than most of the harder creeds.” 

In 1886 the two poets met for the first and only time at 
Farringford, Tennyson’s country seat, where both could enjoy 
what was a common taste, a love for trees. Tennyson had 
read Holmes’s three great books, and valued them among the 
best writings of their sort in our time. Six years later one of 
them had “met his Pilot face to face,’ the other following him 
“across the bar” two years afterwards. On the whole their 
two lives were touched but gently by the passing years. They 
enjoyed the blessings of this world, honor, wealth, fame, and 
longevity to an unusual degree; and who shall say, but that the 
world on this side of the Atlantic and that on the other were 
not enriched by the two lives that ran so long side by side, 
with an ocean between? : 

It is given to few men to leave the world at eighty-five and 
have so little ill said of them as Dr. Holmes. There was not a 
single unpleasant note in any obituary, editorial, or anecdote 
in the press of this country or of England. The English press 
compared him favorably with James Russell Lowell, who was 
the best beloved of any American, which was natural consider- 
ing Lowell’s constant and sometimes obtrusive laudation of all 
that is English; but Holmes never was anything but purely 
American, with a strong predilection for the special little 
corner of it called Boston. He was always ready to make the 
best of life and its surroundings; and no man was more ready 
to see the best in another’s writings. 

Long, long will we remember him, the man nature cast in 
such tender mould, not as a physician, nor a critic, but as a 
singer of unvarying sweetness whose songs well up from a heart 
so pure that sorrow could not injure it, nor experience em- 
bitter. 
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THE GREAT RULING POWERS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


READY TO STRIKE—BUT WHEN AND WHERE? 
By S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 


= E n'aime pas la guerre; non, je ne laime plus: ye 

lai fait trop souvent.” So spoke the gallant, 

debonair Skobeleff, darling of the armies, hero of 

Plevna, at one time the talk of all Russia. But in 

spite of Veretschagen’s pictures, and Skobeleff’s 

confession, and Jules Simon’s passionate plea for ‘ disarma- 
ment,” and the loud “Halt!” echoing over two continents, 
the nations still prepare for war; still sharpen the sword with 
the taxes on agriculture, traffic, science, and art. Since the 
annihilation of the Spanish Armada in 1588 England has 
grown more and more secure from the alarms of invasion. Her 
policy of foreign, colonial and imperial aggrandizement may be 
said to date from the latter part of the reign of James I. It 
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was this monarch who made the first deliberate efforts to 
colonize America in 1606 and 1607, when permanent settlements 
were made on the James River in Virginia. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, 1746, Robert Clive 
laid the foundation of her Indian Empire. At the opening of 
the nineteenth century she took possession of an enormous 
territory, then known as New South Wales, which has lately 
been designated by the name of Australasia. This possession 
began as a penal settlement and ended as an empire. Since 
that period Burmah has been conquered, annexed and ruled as 
a province of India by a council of state and a viceroy. The 
deposition of the Tsawbwa of Wunthro in 1891 and its occupa- 
tion by the English “nutted” the rivet of possession. Various 
large additions of African territory have also been made 
(Central, South and East Africa, Cape Colony, and Niger Land), 
including also the imperial control or “‘ overlordship” of Egypt. 

At the present day England bears rule over more than one- 
third of the whole surface of the earth, and governs one-quarter 
of its entire population. Her possessions abroad are sixty 
times as large in area as the parent state. She owns three and 
one-half millions of square miles in North America, one million 
in Asia, one million in Africa, and two and one-half millions in 
Australasia. She has thirty-eight separate colonies, varying in 
size from Gibraltar to Canada. Originally these dependent 
states were all governed in London, but of recent years the idea 
that they only existed for her benefit has been “veiled,” and 
self-government by a self-elected parliament has been permitted. 
In each case, however, supreme authority is vested in a gov- 
ernor, or viceroy, appointed by the crown. 

India was originally ruled indirectly through the lay figure 
of some native nizam or nawab, a glittering dummy, but 
authority now rests with an English viceroy and a resident 
council of state. Egypt at present occupies about the same 
relation to England as did India in the era of Clive and 
. Hastings. That is to say, that while the authority of Lord 
Cromer, the English resident, is absolute and paramount, it is 
exercised through the intervention of a native ruler, or khedive. 
To reiterate, this khedive is practically only a puppet in the 
hands of Lord Cromer. 

Of all her possessions or imperial dependencies, Egypt and 
India stand in most intimate relations with the entourage of 
Downing Street. Her virtual possession of Egypt gives England 
the practical control of the Suez Canal—twenty million odd 
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collars worth of whose capital indebtedness she bought from 
Ismail Pasha, and now holds as a national investment. This 
canal has become a very carotid artery to the welfare of her 
Indian Empire. All her commerce with the Orient prefers this 
route, and through it would sail her battle-ships, carrying her 
armies, in case of attack upon her Eastern dependencies. 
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THE RUSSIAN FLAG-SHIP—THE ‘‘ ADMIRAL SENIAVIN,” 


Turkey, although nominally an independent empire, is so 
much swayed by English diplomatic influence as to be practi- 
cally in the position of a vassal state. It is a case of mind 
England, or be wiped out by Russia. Not only are the govern- 
ments of Canada, Australasia, and of her South African colo- 
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nies less intimate with the home office, but, furthermore, the 
vital importance, from a strategic stand-point, of India, Turkey, 
and Egypt renders the other possessions mere guantites negl- 
geables for purposes of present consideration. 

To protect these colonial or imperial possessions, England 
maintains a large, powerful, and admirably equipped navy, and 
owns and holds by her well-nigh impregnable fortifications and 
garrisons such marine depots and coaling stations as Malta, 
Gibraltar, Bermuda, Hong-Kong, and Ceylon. The army of 
England on a footing of active war does not exceed 300,000 
men, with about an equal number of volunteers. 

Peter the Great lifted Russia bodily into the company of 
European nations—occidentalizing his hitherto Oriental subjects. 
By his will St. Petersburg arose like an exhalation on the 
marshes of the Neva in the space of five months, and through 
the corvée of three hundred thousand men. He turned an in- 
land into a maritime nation by another fiat of volitions, and 
founded naval depots on the Baltic and on the Black Sea. 

When Peter died his territories included five million square 
miles of the earth’s surface. Since his day Catherine II., Nicho- 
las I., and Alexander II. and III. have, by diplomacy or con- 
quest, nearly doubled the size of the empire. From his throne 
in St. Petersburg the tsar holds sway over nine million square 
miles of territory, and rules the one hundred and twenty million 
inhabitants thereof. This territory extends from the northern- 
most frozen fields of Siberia to the confines of China, India, 
Persia, and the Black Sea; while its extent from east to west 
is virtually from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The very opposite condition of affairs obtains here from that 
present in England, both socially and territorially. In the one 
case the territory is widely diffuse, in the other absolutely com- 
pact. On one side exists the widest possible personal liberty of 
belief and opinion, on the other an enforced absence of both. 
Russia is an orthodox aristocracy—one church to whom all must 
belong, and one tsar whose authority is absolute and final. Eng- 
land is nothing less than a liberal parliamentary government. 

In Russia I find a vast, semi-barbaric power; governed by one 
will; animated by one desire; pushing its way by a sort of 
blind instinct towards the rich and fertile south. Any concerted 
action on the part of the European powers to check this ad- 
vance of Russia, for good or for evil, is now utterly out of the 
question. The same causes that have called Russia into exis- 
tence will keep her fabric together for more than a little eter- 
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nity of epochs. The great mass of the inhabitants, more than 
half Oriental in their instincts, share the innate conservatism of 
the Eastern world, its hatred of change, its passive acquiescence 
in all established authority. Russia has no trade of any conse- 
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quence except within herself. She has no manufacturing inter- 
ests to nourish. She is absolutely self-supporting. Her lack of 
the higher civilization, and her dearth of the finer organization, 
are plus and not minus qualities in the event of war. While 
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other political bodies are combining and separating, kaleido- 
scopically, she is par excellence always the same. 

Nine times since the beginning of the eighteenth century has 
Russia attacked Turkey. The result of these attacks has been 
to disintegrate the Ottoman power in Europe. Some of its ter- 
ritory she has herself acquired, some she has indirectly parcelled 
out and established as independent states. 

A prophecy of extreme antiquity foretells the final supre- 
macy of Russia on the Bosphorus. Eight centuries ago this 
prophecy might be read on an equestrian statue then very old, 
which had been brought to Constantinople from Antioch. The 
Turks themselves look forward to the same consummation. This 
feeling of indicible ownership is instinctive. Emperors like 
Nicholas I. and Alexander II. have declared themselves as per- 
sonally opposed to the annexation of Turkey, but as unable to 
resist the popular bent, which was that of a furious mountain 
torrent in its downward course. Edward Dicey speaks of this 
southward tendency as equalling the inevitableness of the break- 
ing of its shell by the chick. That Russia did not conquer 
Turkey in 1829 and 1876 was:solely due to the interference of 
England. And this in spite of the combined protests of all her 
most enlightened philosophers of history. 

France has had a checkered career during the past century ; 
and, while gaining much at times, has, with one exception—her 
African possessions—lost not only what she has gained, but also 
suffered deprivation in the Franco-German war of a fat slice of 
her own territory. Under Napoleon Bonaparte she invaded and 
conquered Russia. But fire and famine, and frost and snow, 
turned the balance irretrievably against her. The disastrous re- 
treat from Moscow is supposed by many to have thrown the 
empire of the world into the hands of Russia. 

Dupleix and Labourdonnais exercised imperial sway in In- 
dia previous to the arrival and operations of Clive. But this 
able proconsul extracted the rich and coveted territory from 
‘their grasp. Jacques Cartier and Champlain preceded the 
colonists of James I. in North America, but the death of Wolfe 
and his simultaneous victory over Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham handed over the reins of empire to England in 
America too. 

Napoleon conquered Egypt and introduced French com- 
merce, literature, science, and art—Champollion and the splen- 
did array of his compeers and successors. But Nelson’s victory 
in the Bay of Aboukir eventually drove the great Corsican back 
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to France. And that pre-eminent French influence and prestige 
which marked the reign of Mehemet Ali, and of succeeding 
pashas and khedives, was lost when the French admiral de- 
clined to assist in the bombardment of Alexandria, and sailed 
out of the roads leaving the burden of battle with the general 
of the English fleet. Since then there has been a veiled pro- 
tectorate and not a dual control in Egypt. It does really look 
as if that signal coup de thédtre of Gladstone’s premiership 
actually interfered with the grinding of the mills of God. 

But, as an offset to all these losses, which would form the 
matter for a very interesting article on “French chefs and 
English appetites,” France laid the foundation in 1827, with the 
overthrow of the Barbary corsairs and the conquest of Algiers, 
for what seems destined to be a permanent and mighty African 
Empire. In 1881 Tunis was also acquired. These were her 
victories under that stately line of maréchals—Pélissier, Bugeaud, 
Canrobert, and MacMahon. 

There has been no question raised by any impartial author- 
ity of the general beneficence of French control in these coun- 
tries. Pélissier’s smoking to death of the survivors of an Arab 
tribe in a cave is indeed a blot on the scutcheon. The Algerian 
imports have been increased from $1,400,000 to $25,000,000, 
Roads and bridges have been constructed. Five hundred miles 
of railroad have been built. Light-houses have been erected and 
harbors improved. A French engineer has surveyed a trans- 
Saharan railway, the track of which already extends through 
the pass of Kantara to Biskra, the African Nice. The surveyed 
route is across the great desert from oasis to oasis, until the 
southern shore of the sand is reached, when the trunk line 
divides, one branch running south-west to the bend of the Niger 
above Timbuctoo, and the other south-east to Lake Tchad. 
What a sound to reverberate over the dunes of the great sand 
sea and reach and rouse all lands will be the call of the con- 
ductor of the first train at the junction—‘“ All out for Timbuc- 
too!” 

Of late years French influence, pouring southward out of the 
Kantara Pass, has, like a deep stream which finds exit from a 
narrow, rocky bed, spread over the whole of Northern Africa, 
Egypt, Morocco (which is already largely under French diplo- 
matic surveillance), and the valley of the Nile. In defiance of 
the “ Hinterland” theory, France has surrounded the British 
and other colonies on the west coast of Africa, thereby throt- 
tling their trade with the interior. The Gambia is dead. Other 
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British colonies are all but moribund. Between Algeria and 
Senegambia, and between the latter and Lake Tchad, all is 
French, even the rocky plateau of the Sahara. The French 
colony on the Congo is extending towards the Soudan, behind 
the German Shere (hence the term “ Hinterland,” as interpreted 
at Paris). France has lately acquired full control in Siam and 
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ANOTHER PAW OF THE RUSSIAN BEAR—THE ‘‘ DVENADZAT APOSTOLOFF.” 


in Madagascar (although the Hovas seem to still seriously ob- 
ject), and her diplomatic influence is rife in Morocco, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and the Soudan itself. 

Italy, Germany, and Austria, as is well known, form to- 
gether the “Triple Alliance.” Of these three, Germany, with 
her immense “emergency money,” $150,000,000, deposited in 
the tower of Spandau, and other convertible funds of even 
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ereater amount, is the only one of the three adequately sup- 
plied with the sinews of war. 

France and Russia have combined under a dual alliance. 
The armies of these two continental powers amount together to 
six million men on a war footing—just about ten times the 
size of the forces of Great Britain. The navy of the latter is, 
however, equal in size and effectiveness to the combined navies 
cf France and Russia. There is no imminent casus belli be- 
tween the triple and dual alliances, except France’s “ open 
sore,” and she will subordinate this to profounder schemes. 

Besides her offensive and defensive alliance with France, 
Russia has recently inaugurated and solidified very favorable 
commercial relations with Germany. This commercial entente 
cordiale, particularly when taken in connection with the German 
tendencies of the tsar, would indicate a certain possible weaken- 
ing of Germany’s hostility to Russia, or to a Russo-French 
alliance in case of war. 

The inter-relations of France, Russia, and England in the 
past century have been remarkable, to say the least. In 1798 the 
English under Nelson defeated the French fleet in the Bay of 
Aboukir. In 1807 Napoleon bivouacked in the deserted palaces 
of Moscow. In 1827 the combined English, French, and Rus- 
sian fleets annihilated the Turkish squadron at Navarino. In 
1833 Turkey made the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi as a protection 
against French ascendency in her vassalage of Egypt. In 1854 
France and England united their armies against Russia in the 
Crimea. ' 
Since 1829, when Nicholas I. and his one hundred and fifty 
thousand Russians were “ hindered,” almost within sight of Con- 
stantinople, England’s hereditary policy has been the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The avowed ob- 
ject of this has been that ogre, ‘“‘the balance of power in Eu- 
rope.” Sir Henry Elliot, in a letter written to Lord Derby from 
Stamboul in 1876, says: ‘‘We have been upholding what we 
know to be a semi-civilized nation, liable under certain circum- 
stances to be carried into fearful excesses, but the fact of this 
having just now been strikingly brought home to us (by the 
Bulgarian horrors) cannot be a sufficient reason for abandoning 
a policy which is the only one that can be followed with due 
regard to our own interests.” 

The dynasty of the Ottoman Turks has been supported at 
Constantinople by England. It has been a constant menace and 
scourge to humanity. Edward Freeman, the great English his- 
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torian, has druited this inhuman attitude of England so unspar- 
ingly and so incessantly that no policy which was not stubborn- 
ly intent upon the very thing denounced would dare live on. 
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The Sultan of Turkey receives about $3,500,000 annually 
from Egypt. In plain words, England takes this amount out of 
the pockets of 5,500,000 fellaheen in Egypt and gives it to Ab- 
dul Hamid for the exigencies of his harem. Turkey is thus 
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supported as a “buffer” state, but at no expense to England. 
In the same way Abdur Rahman Khan, the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, receives $900 000 annually out of the Indian treasury, that 
he may be relied upon as a “ buffer” between the Russian outposts 
on the upper sources of the Oxus (in the Pamirs) and the most 
northern frontiers of British India. In the past fifty years Eng- 
land has alternately fondled and fought the Afghan amirs— 
Dost Mahomet, Shir Ali, Yakub, e¢ ai. 

Another paw of the Russian bear is planted, Ignatieff wise, 
at Vladivostock. What the “bolted” or the “buffer” state 
there will be depends largely upon the outcome of the Corean 
war. 

The Eastern question to-day can be readily put in a nutshell. 
Russia and France are closely united; Russia and Germany are 
friendly; Russia must have Turkey, hankers after India, would 
not object to Corea. France is determined upon the reposses- 
sion of Egypt. 

England is safe from attack in her island home, but is ter- 
ribly open to blows aimed at her imperial dependencies. France 
can strike herin Egypt, from her African Empire with its foun- 
dation in Tunis and Algiers. France can threaten her Indian 
Empire from Siam. If Egypt be recovered by France, she can 
not only close the Suez Canal to England, but interfere (from 
her station in Madagascar) with the passage of English vessels 
north-eastward from the Cape of Good Hope. Russia hovers on 
the outskirts of Constantinople, India, and Corea. 

If some power were to strike at England herself there might 
be a terrible collapse among the foundations of her colonial 
scaffolding. 

Late advices from England which depict the new tsar as 
already shaped to play the fly to Queen Victoria’s spider must 
be accepted cum grano salis. This is not the first time that 
mistakes have been made in forecasting the horoscopes of kings. 
The shy poetaster and voluptuary of Potsdam, who divided his 
time between laying out flower-beds and composing mediocre 
French verse, became in a flash the greatest captain and the 
most absolute despot of Europe—Frederick the Great. 

This article must not be mistaken for a suggestion of Alarm- 
ism. It merely illustrates Opportunism. 
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THE MISSIONS TO NON-CATHOLICS. 
By REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
MISSION AT MARVIN, 


HE problem here was how to keep the Catholics 
away from the meetings. The tonw has over 
twelve thousand inhabitants, with two flourishing 
Catholic congregations, a zealous clergy and ac- 
tive-minded laity. The Opera House is a large 

hall, seating twelve hundred, so we undertook to “corral” 
the non-Catholics in the parquet, which our ushers reserved for 
them as the best place for hearing and seeing. But the plan 
was not wholly a success. Many Catholics tried to get in there 
and some succeeded, and the result was that the non.Catholics 
got what they could in all parts of the house and were secured 
the bigger share of the parquet. If we had had three thousand 
sittings we could have filled them some nights. We are sorry 
to learn that many Protestants were unable to get in at all 
each night after the opening. Let somebody with a genius for 
getting rid of a surplus study and solve the problem. 

The mission was managed by the pastor of the German con- 
gregation, who, with his brother, has known how to achieve a 
splendid success in the difficult undertaking of holding on to 
the new generation without losing the old. It was President 
Lincoln who first gave currency to the saying, “ Don’t swap 
horses while crossing a stream.” But what will you say to the 
dire necessity of swapping languages while crossing the stream 
of passionate race sentiment? It must be done, nevertheless, 
and it is being done in some places in a way to excite the 
admiration of all who closely observe the processes of divine 
grace in a faithful clergy and people. I have lived with many 
secular priests and have known familiarly many congregations, 
but I have seldom known the equal of this parish and its two 
devout and enlightened priests for serving God as he should be 
served, both by individual sanctification and general edification. 

St. Joseph’s choir was a feature of our meetings—a large Ce- 
cilian choir, perfectly trained, and executing with facility and 
exquisite taste most beautiful selections three times each even- 
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ing. Such fine singing makes good speaking. It tones one up 
to “concert pitch” thus to hear religious sentiments proclaimed 
in enrapturing harmonies. When one of the missionaries rose 
to address the audience his soul was so resonant of melody 
that his words came from his choicest vocabulary, and were ut- 
tered in whatever sweetness of rhythm and cadence his vocal 
organs were capable of. 

“ Don’t talk to me about Catholics any more,” said a good 
eld Protestant lady to her Catholic neighbor. “I was at that 
meeting last night, and the priest said that no Catholic over 
seven years old is allowed to read the Bible.” ‘ Did you hear 
him say that?” was asked. “No, but I was told it by another 
lady who did hear him.” ‘ Who is she, for the land’s sake? I 
was there, and heard just the contrary—who told you that, any- 
way?” “Well, I'm not allowed to tell who she is—but she 
certainly told me, and I believe it, too.” Such stupidity annoys 
Catholics, but it also annoys sensible Protestants and helps 
them to appreciate just what sort of a thing prejudice is. 
Most of our Protestants, however, here as elsewhere, were of 
the more thoughtful class. Many came early and waited an 
hour in the hall so as to be sure of good places, paying the 
strictest attention, critical, we cannot doubt, but not without 
fairness. We had a minister in the audience at two or three of 
the meetings, but as a rule they ignored us. There is a large 
theological seminary of the German Reformed Church here, but 
we were unable to attract more than a very few of the stu- 
dents. The institution belongs to the section of that denomi- 
nation which has finally dropped the German language in pub- 
lic services and preaching, and are connected with the Mercers- 
burg Seminary in Pennsylvania. 

Among our audience each evening we noticed one of the 
leading men of the city, president of a bank. He stopped the 
pastor in the street one day and assured him that the lectures 
were timely, and were beneficial to the people. ‘“ They will do 
much good; they will show Protestants just what Catholics 
believe.” He is an indication of a more genial religious atmos- 
phere than what we found north and east of here, in the old 
Western Reserve. That is a section in which bigotry survives 
in pristine vehemence. But so does religious earnestness, even 
among those who are tending towards rationalism. The main 
thing we hope for is fondness for religious discussion, for that 
is seldom dissociated from sincerity of character; and I am 
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persuaded that Catholicity will win its way into the disputa- 
tious minds of the New England race—for that is the Reserve 
population—if we can manage to present it in accordance with 
their natural mental tendencies. 

We had a fruitful query box here, and therefore we man- 
aged, as usual in that case, to bring in the entire scheme of 
the Catholic faith and practice by way of answering the ques- 
tions. I was not conscious of anything insulting, or specially 
indelicate in any of them; yet I was stopped on the sidewalk 
one morning by the following salutation from an ordinary look- 
ing citizen: “ Brother, I am sorry for that question. I am a 
Protestant, but I have enjoyed your lectures greatly; and when 
that question about nunneries came up last night I felt ashamed 
of myself, and I sympathized with you.” The question he 
meant must have been one asking why there were certain rooms 
in every nunnery which no one was allowed to enter.. In 
answer I said there was no such room in any nunnery, unless 
it might be a garret or a lumber-room, and I added that the 
questioner should not harbor suspicions about his neighbors. 

Two days after we had closed a bright Catholic girl, who 
writes in the street-car office, came to the pastor for some 
more leaflets. Said she: “They used to attack me and argue 
with me about religion, but now they let me alone and argue 
among themselves.” A prominent Protestant remarked to the 
pastor that it would be of no use to bring ex-priests to the 
town after this—“ Father Elliott has set at rest all the points 
they used to urge against Catholics.” It remains to be seen 
whether this will be the case. The ministers here, and there 
are not a few of them, including professors in the seminary, 
gave us very little attention, though when any ex-priest has 
vomited his blasphemies and his slanders they attended conspicu- 
ously. Ministers are certainly not all mean men, but courage 
and fairness and consistency must not be counted on in dealing 
with them. The financial necessities of their existence make 
them men-pleasers, in the meaning of the Apostle: “If I 
please men, then am I no longer a servant of Christ.” 

I wish that I could give something novel from the questions, 
but they range very generally over the same ground so plenti- 
fully treated of in former articles. The first night I got from 
one questioner a round dozen of double texts from different 
parts of Scripture, the numbers of chapter and verse only 
being given, with a request for harmonization. I declined, on 
the ground of want of time to look up all the matter. Next 
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night a portion of the texts were found in the box written out 
for me. But they were about curious and recondite matters, 
and I objected to discuss them for that reason, and also because 
they did not touch our differences with Protestants or infidels. 

God’s foreknowledge and permission of evil came up, being 
vigorously put and often returned to. I afterwards learned that 
the questioner is a young infidel lawyer of the town. I spent a 
good deal of time in dealing with his difficulties, not only be- 
cause of the intrinsic importance of the questions, but also be- 
cause our energetic affirmation and proof of God's goodness, 
man’s liberty, and the real guilt of sin is high recommendation 
for us with the Protestant public. It must have been the same 
questioner who handed this in: “If aman is.a good citizen, 
honest and moral, but believes wholly and only in the unity of 
God, why could he not become a member of the Catholic 
Church?” Answer. Because the Catholic Church has all the 
truth to teach which Christ revealed, and that is far more than 
the unity of God. Natural religion knows that much without 
the aid of revelation. God has appointed the visible society 
called the Catholic Church to teach the Unity of God in the 
Trinity of persons, the Incarnation of the deity, the redemption 
of man by Christ’s death, the Grace of God, or supernatural 
love of God for man, the ways and methods of securing that 
grace and thereby saving our souls, and many other truths, all 
necessary to be known either for salvation or because God has 
revealed them; among them being the origin and constitution 
of the church itself. 

To the following I answered that I didn’t quite see what 
the questioner wanted to know. I. give it as a specimen of 
mental confusion often revealed by the query box. It was pro- 
perly spelled and type-written: 

“Tf trials or temptations, seemingly, chain the heart, the Bible 
whispers its consolation—‘Whomsoever the Lord loveth he 
chastiseth.’ Again, if those trials are apparently the result of 
the heart yielding to silent influence, the Catholic is heard to 
say, ‘You are reaping the harvest of your ambitions’; in other 
words, God is displeased with your deeds; hence the trials. If 
he loveth, he chastiseth you; if you wrong him, he will punish 
you; the logic of this I don’t understand. Kindly answer.” 

Question, “If God rules heaven, and Satan rules hell, who, 
then, is the ruler of purgatory or the middle state, as you re- 
presented it in your lecture Wednesday eve?” 

In answering this I said that God ruled everywhere, by his 
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love in heaven and purgatory, and by his justice in hell. But 
the questioner was by no means satisfied with my answer, 
seeming to think that a middle state of souls must have a 
middle ruler, and so handed in the following: “ Answer by 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’; not being satisfied with your answer last 
night: Is there a ruler in purgatory? if so, what is he called?” 

The following seemed to be the plaintive wail of a good 
Catholic with a houseful of children and nothing in the bank: 
“Can you explain why apostate Catholics in a majority of cases 
are successful in their financial undertakings, and in almost 
everything else they undertake? Everything seems to come 
their way; while so many good and sincere Catholics who do 
their religious duty, and are in their hearts good Christians, 
have nothing but trials, tribulations, and financial reverses ; 
nothing seems to come their way but many children. 

“ Respectfully submitted.” 

Question. ‘‘Would a priest marry a couple if the contracted 
parties were Protestants? By an interested listener.” 

I judged this to be the outcome of a consultation as to whe 
should officiate at the “interested listener’s’”” approaching 
nuptials. 

If the printer will reproduce the spelling of this question he 
will assist in exhibiting a specimen of private interpretation of 
Scripture : 

“The Bible Says heven and earth shal pas A way but my 
wordes shal never pass A way 

“wher will those spirtes go to that are in heaven when 
hevenes passes away” 

The following is a sort of puzzle question: “If Christ came 
on earth to die in order that we might be saved, why should 
the Jews be censured for killing him? Were they not assisting 
the plan of silvation?” Answer. If the business of the sheriff 
is to arrest criminals, why should he censure thieves and mur- 
derers; do they not assist him in earning an honest living? 
If the Revolutionary War secured our independence, why should 
we censure the red-coats, since they were necessary for that 
patriotic achievement ? 

A humorous Protestant illustrated his pleasure in assisting at 
the lectures by saying to a Catholic friend: “I wish I was a 
single man—I would marry a Catholic girl and have her convert 
me, so much does your religion please me.” 

We thought that our audience would be wholly drawn from 
the towns-people, but in this we were agreeably disappointed. 
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Catholic farmers drove in from many miles’ distance, and not a 
few Protestant ones. The names of several of these latter were 
given us, some of whom had come a journey of five, and one 
nine, miles every evening. The weather favored this, for we had 
beautiful moonlight nights. Everything seemed to favor us here 
except the rush of Catholics. They, too, profited not a little 
by the lectures, and if for their sakes only it was worth while 
giving them. But we are like miners in the Rocky Mountains 
who complain of the silver in the ore; not because they do not 
want silver, but because it is less precious than the gold; it is 
not that we love Catholics less, but Protestants more. 

I worked here in conjunction with Fathers Kress and Won- 
derly. Our little band is gradually forming. This mission will 
be ever memorable to us, because while here we received Bishop 
Horstmann’s letter relieving Father Kress from parish duty and 
assigning him definitely to the non-Catholic missions. We 
were beside ourselves with joy, and returned thanks to God by 
many prayers, and by offering a Mass of thanksgiving. Let all 
who love the kingdom of God join with us in the same happy 
transport. 


MISSION AT ELY. 


We have never met a brighter people, and seldom seen a 
lovelier little city. The Catholic church has a fine congrega- 
tion, a zealous pastor, and a church edifice the largest in town, 
and one of the handsomest. No wonder, then, that from first 
to last we drew out large numbers of Protestants. As a rule, a 
good Catholic condition means a good missionary outlook. 

But this calls for a high order of speaking, if not in the bril- 
liant qualities of oratory, at least in the solid qualities. For 
one has to reckon with an intelligence aroused to acute interest 
in religious things. Besides that, we are here in the Western 
Reserve, a strictly Yankee section, having been colonized by 
Connecticut emigrants in the earlier part of the century. No 
man need hope to fool the Western Yankee. But, on the other 
hand, a plain statement is both the best and the easiest method 
for winning a critical audience as long as one is certain of be- 
ing right. What a joy it is to be sure of the truth, especially 
when one has to deal with strong minds. We felt like lawyers 
addressing an unfavorable judge, but one known to be upright. 
As my eye ranged over the audience I saw faces of men and 
women so grave and so deeply thoughtful that equality of 
speaker and listener was born of the contact-equality in all but 
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the possession of the truth. Let God but bring about that 
equality in America and this strong race will convert the world. 

We had one very rainy night, a downpour in fact, which 
prevented a good attendance; the other five meetings were 
very full, over six hundred being present some nights, nearly 
half of them being Protestants. We dreaded a lack of public 
interest on account of our week being just before the election. 
But no difficulty was had in getting our usual audiences. 

After one of the lectures a lady of much intelligence intro- 
duced herself and said: “ I am thankful for your statement about 
human depravity. I have tried all my life to believe myself a 
totally depraved sinner and never have succeeded in doing so, 
and that made me feel guilty; for I was taught the doctrine of 
total depravity from childhood. Now I see things differently.” 
Somebody had given her a copy of Catholic Belief, and I trust 
she will find her way into the church. She was deeply moved 
by the Catholic view of sin and its pardon, and will, no doubt, 
be drawn to the study of the entire Catholic system. 

An old lady attended every meeting, sitting in front and 
paying strictest attention. She afterwards called on us, and we 
found her to be a sort of preacher. She lives some miles out 
of town ina little village and has had a good following—a bright 
mind with immense devotional feeling, perfect verbal knowledge 
of Scripture, and little sentimentality. She has been gradually 
working and thinking and praying and preaching herself towards 
the church, and will, doubtless, soon place herself under instruc- 
tion—at least so we judged from her conversation. 

The last night we held the meeting in the church, as the hall 
had been pre-engaged; the attendance of Protestants was fair, 
though not nearly so good as at the meetings held in the hall. 

The questions were just about enough each evening to occu- 
py half an hour in answering, and they were nearly all reason- 
able, though I do not find anything in them of sufficient novelty 
to make it worth while giving them to the reader. 

We had many requests from non Catholics to return and 
give another course, and we hope to do so. In that case it 
might be well to choose a different line of topics, expounding, 
for example, the fundamental moral principles; or, perhaps, 
treating of the higher spiritual and mystical life of the soul. 





A TURCOMAN BANDIT. 


UNHAPPY ARMENIA. 


By JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


fm; UTHENTIC confirmation of the first sinister reports 

Ms §6of renewed outrage in Asiatic Turkey has been 

received. These reports may have been exagger- 

ated, or they may not approach the truth as to 

the real extent of the tragedy. But the details 

which are beginning to leak out leave no room for doubt that 

a fresh illustration of the unfitness of Turkey for civilized com- 
ity has been furnished in the outbreak. 

Three times in the course of the fast-expiring century has 

the hand of western civilization been stretched out perforce to 
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rescue Christian populations from the brutal grasp of the Otto- 
man power. And now it seems likely enough that a fourth 
essay must be made in order to finish the work. If only one 
tithe of the story of recent outrage be true, not all the per- 
fumes of Arabia can wash the hand of Turkey clean enough to 
be suffered any longer to hold the reins of power over one inch 
of Christian territory, one soul professing the Christian faith. 

For more than four centuries the experiment of trying to 
reconcile the Oriental barbarism which Turkey represents 
with the social life and the Christian systems of Eastern 
Europe and. trans-Caucasia has been going on. Again and 
again has it been proved and decreed a failure, but a reprieve 
has come on every occasion when justice had drawn its sword, 
owing to the selfishness and the international distrust of the 
European powers. It is entirely owing to the on placet of 
England that the Christians of Armenia are still groaning under 
the iron heel of Turkish rule. For every drop of Armenian 
blood shed in the recent massacres, for every outraged maid 
and mother whose wrong and slaughter cry to Heaven for ven- 
geance, the late Lord Beaconsfield, England’s cynical prime 
minister, is entirely responsible before God. 

‘‘ Statesmanship” has committed many crimes in its day; 
but the policy which condemned those Christian populations in 
the East to a continuance of servitude to Turkish rule, after 
the revelations made about it in Bulgaria, deserves to be exe- 
crated as monumental Machiavellianism. Nor will the world 
ever forget the irony of it, when it is recalled that it was Eng- 
land, in whose name the iniquity was committed, which first, 
through the fiery eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, caused the world 
to stir in behalf of the oppressed Bulgarians. Mr. Gladstone's 
noble work at the time of the Bulgarian massacres can never 
be forgotten. But equally will it be remembered that it was 
his rival, Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, who stepped in, when the 
sword of Russia had severed Armenia from the Turkish Empire, 
and insisted that it should be restored to the scoundrelly 
pashas. This was done with the sole purpose of preventing the 
weakening of the Turkish power; there was no attempt at 
cloaking the purpose. Disraeli was not hypocritical enough to 
pretend otherwise. He, who was so utterly impartial himself in 
the matter of religion, could see nothing wrong in compelling 
Christians to live under the system whose raison détre is hatred 
of Christianity. And so the new map of Asia which Russia 
had made by her conquests in the Caucasus had to be torn up 
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and the miserable province doomed to sink back into the foul 
and degrading slavery from which it had fondly hoped the gal- 
lantry of Skobeleff had for ever freed it. 


KURDS IN AMBUSH. 


In the most solemn manner, in the face of the world, the 
Sublime Porte undertook, as an alternative to the withdrawal of 
the Armenian territory from its jurisdiction, that it should have 
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a complete reform in its government. The demands of the 
Armenian population it undertook to satisfy; their just grounds 
of complaint it undertook to remove. Under these conditions, 
and no other, did Russia consent to surrender the fruits of her 
costly victories in Asia Minor. Substantially, then, the Porte 
has exercised since then a trusteeship only over Armenia. It 
has stood in a fiduciary capacity to the great powers of Europe, 
and the unreservedly expressed condition to that relationship 
was a faithful discharge of its solemn responsibilities. It is lia- 
ble to be held to account for the manner in which it has dis- 
charged them; and there is the strongest reason to believe, 
unhappily, that the day of reckoning has been delayed too 
long. 

Already the Porte is preparing excuses for the outrages which 
there is no longer any possibility of denying. Every precaution 
was taken to prevent the disclosure being made, but despite the 
censorship of the press and the manipulation of the telegraph 
wires, the facts have been established beyond the possibility of 
further denial. Hence, another attitude has been adopted. It 
is now boldly stated that the Armenians were the aggressors, 
that they rose in rebellion and perpetrated outrages on the 
Mussulman tribes living near their villages, and that whatever 
bloodshed took place was the necessary consequence of the pro. 
cess of restoring order. We must not be deceived by this de- 
nial. Similar defences were set up for the atrocities in Bulgaria, 
and when they came to be investigated they were found to be 
utterly baseless. The defence put forward in the case of the 
Armenian outrages bears its own condemnation on its face. 
It is alleged that the Armenians were incited to revolt by an 
English consul. It surely is not the interest of the English 
government that the flames of war should be lit again in Asia 
Minor, and no British consul is likely to step outside the line 
of his duty or his instructions through a mere spirit of knight- 
errantry. 

As the very existence of Islam was pronounced to be a 
standing casus belli by one of our greatest of pontiffs, so in these 
days the fanaticism of the Moslem is a perpetual danger to the 
peace of Christendom. It is a thing inflammable as gun-cotton, 
and whenever it bursts out it bursts out in massacre, suddenly 
and unexpectedly. The incident at Salonica about ten or twelve 
years ago is a very good illustration of the sort of berserker 
rage which seizes upon the fanatical Moslem, like rabies on dogs 
in summer. It is a fury like that of the Malayan when he 
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runs amuck—uncontrollable by the will of the homicidal maniac 
until its rage has spent itself in satiety. Many Europeans fell 
in that massacre, were murdered for no reason other than that 
they were of the race of the hated Giaour. Although a heavy 
reparation was exacted from the Porte for this infamy, its les- 
son has been easily forgotten. 

A very peculiar position is that of Turkey. Its power is 
spread over a territory which embraces almost every form of 
Christianity. It sits upon the ruins of many antique civilizations, 
beautiful even in their catalepsy. It is a Cyclops—immense and 
savage—clutching the fair form of Caucasian civilization, its only 





NOMADIC BEGGARS OF THE ORIENT, 


eye aflame with brutality and sensualism. A foe to progress. it- 
self, it will have no progress amongst those enslaved peoples. 
An enemy to letters, it discourages literature. Conscious of its 
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enormities, it hates newspapers as thieves hate the light of day. 
There is no censorship so rigid as that which it has established 


A PAasHa’s PALACE. 


over the press. The more permanent forms of literature are 
equally discouraged. This is the normal condition of things in 
times of tranquillity. We may easily surmise the strenuousness 
of the efforts which are put forth in periods of disturbance to 
prevent the truth from leaking out. It took seven or eight 
months for the discovery of the real truth about the horrors of 
Bulgaria, and not all the diligence of the powers could prevent 
the escape of the principal ruffians whom Mr. Gladstone de- 
nounced in connection with that monumental horror. They 
were encouraged in their career of rapine until the whole 
horrid work of “pacification” was over, and then rewarded 
for their share in it. When the cry for their punishment arose 
from the horrified outside world, their escape was deliberately 
connived at. 

Now this is the very course which is being repeated with 
regard to the desolation of Bitlis. All the avenues of intelli- 
gence from that stricken province were carefully guarded until 
the work of butchery and violation was finished and the victims 
hidden away under the earth or devoured by the vultures and 
the jackals. Then the story was stoutly denied; now it is par- 
tially admitted and defended; and at last the Porte is reluctantly 
coerced to issue an irade for a commission to inquire into it. 
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Meantime it is openly asserted that the Porte has sent honors 
and rewards to the leaders of the troops engaged in the mas- 
sacre. This is quite in keeping with the reputation which the 
Ottoman Porte has enjoyed from its earliest days. Duplicity 
has been its best defined ‘characteristic. It lies like truth—at 
the beginning, and when it is detected in the lie it endeavors 
to palliate and defend. 

In one respect there is an essential difference between the 
horrors of Bulgaria and those in Armenia, and that point makes 
the case infinitely worse against the rulers of Islam. The regu- 
lar troops of Turkey were the chief perpetrators of the massacres, 
there is no doubt. In Bulgaria the ruffians concerned were al- 
together Bashi-bazouks, or irregular soldiers, not directly under 
the command of the Turkish war office, but in its pay. This 
fact was accepted as a sort of apology for the ruling power at 
the time, but the case stands on a different footing now. This 
point is too important to be overlooked in holding the Porte to 
account for its crime. 

It is a grim satire upon the civilizations of Europe that this 
barbarous power should have no better claim to continue its op- 
pressions than the necessity of its existence as a make-weight 
and an obstacle to the ambition of one of the rival states. In 
this sense the European powers are no better than their protégé. 
Turkey is a Bashi-bazouk, known to be a lawless ruffian, but re- 
tained in their service solely because of his fighting powers. 

The general instincts of humanity compel our sympathy with 
the suffering Christian population of Armenia; there are special 
reasons which give them a strong claim upon the active moral 
support of their fellow-Christians more happily circumstanced. 
They are an ancient people—perhaps the oldest race in the 
whole world. The land which they inhabit is regarded as lying 
close to the very cradle of the human species. From the ear- 
liest times this region has been connected with the most sacred 
tradition. Through its midst flow the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
the rivers by some supposed to have watered the soil of Eden. 
Its skies are pierced by the heaven-climbing peak of Ararat, 
where rested the Ark on the subsidence of the Deluge. It was 
holy ground, in a certain sense, under the old dispensation. 

From the dawn. of Christianity it has played a very impor- 
tant part. It has formed an insuperable bulwark against the 
Zoroastrianism of Iran, as against the encroachments of Islam 
later on. Though the Moslem power crushed the princes of 
Mingrelia, it could not stamp out the religion of the people. To 
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that and to their national language, national dress, and national 
customs the Armenians clung through every vicissitude of for- 
tune. Their tenacity in adhering to these heirlooms of ancient 
autonomy extorts © r warmest admiration. When it is remem- 
bered that the strongest inducements, in the shape of honors 
and rewards, were held out to these oppressed Christians if 
they would only embrace the faith of Islam, it will be confessed 


A TURKISH LADY ENTERTAINING ARMENIAN VISITORS. 


that they deserve to take rank with the Irish people and the 
Poles in love of religion and nationality. 

We may estimate approximately how a free Armenia must 
have progressed, in this age of universal progress, by looking 
at the condition of Bulgaria now and comparing it with its sorry 
plight a generation back whilst it lay powerless under the 
plantigrade hoof of the Ottoman. Bulgaria, the downtrodden 
pashalik, has sprung into potency as the powerful principality, 
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of high international rank, able to hold her own in the field of 
war, as she proved in the campaign against Servia, and making 
giant strides forward in every avenue of human progress. 
The Armenian race is confessedly one of the brightest of the 
Oriental nationalities. With a fair field for its energies, it must 
become a power for civilization in those eastern regions which, 
lespite the forward movement of the world, remain practically 
still in the same state of barbarism and brigandage as the 
.oldiers of Xenophon found their people when they hung upon 
iis flank and harassed his march all through that retreat which 
iis pen has made immortal. 

A multitude of reasons compel our sympathies for the peo- 
ple of Armenia, but the immediate and irresistible one is the 
lemand of nature and humanity. The day has gone by, if it 
ever existed, when civilized people could look on with sang- 
/roid upon the flaying alive of Christian victims by their Mo- 
hammedan oppressors. This was the favorite punishment for the 
Greek rebel officers after the massacres at Scio and Crete. 
There are people still living who remember it. And there are 
plenty of men in the Russian army who have seen their dead 
comrades mutilated and their bodies impaled in the Balkan 
passes no later than the last war. The power stained with 
such abominations as these must be regarded as outside the 
pale of civilization, and if it be proved guilty once more, after 
its solemn undertakings to the combined European powers, it 
ought to be for ever removed from the control of Christian 
races and rigidly confined in its own barbarian limits like a 
dangerous beast in its den. 


VOL. LX.—36 





ALTHOUGH the tendency to connect the genius 
of Catholicism with the reactionary forces of ignor- 
ance and crime is not so general in these days as 
it was a few years ago, it exists in some quarters 
not easily pervious to truth. There are those who 

repeat the stereotyped formula for no other reason than intel- 
lectual density; there are others who repeat it because they 
honestly believe it; there be those, again, who utter it out of 
sheer malice. Argument is wasted upon the latter class of 
minds; the other two may with patience be got to see and ac- 
knowledge the mistakes into which innate prejudice or mislead- 
ing information led them. To the honest and candid adversaries 
of the Catholic system we would earnestly commend the work 
just completed by the Rev. Alfred Young of the Congregation 
of St. Paul, under the title Catholic and Protestant Countries com- 
pared* 

Father Young has gone about the task of dispelling some 
eminently respectable stock fallacies in a very methodical and 
business-like way. He has mastered every detail of the case 
which he is called upon to defend, and he proceeds to the dis- 
section of it with all the scientific ap/omb and masterly skill of 
the trained advocate. The array of testimony adduced by 
Father Young in support of his position is startling, not merely 
by its weight but by its character. All the authorities he cites 
are non-Catholic. From title-page to colophon he does not call 
upon any Catholic aid save his own pen. Out of the mouths 
of non-Catholics he disproves the slanders which have so long 
passed current with the foes of Catholicism. It is often ob- 
jected—and well objected in many cases—that figures and sta- 
tistics are illusory things when applied to peculiar social or eco- 
nomic conditions. They reveal nothing of the inner side of the 
question ; and it is this side which in many cases it is desirable 


* Catholic and Protestant Countries compared in Civilization, Popular Happiness, Gene- 
val Intelligence, and Morality. By Rev. Alfred Young, C.S.P. New York: Columbus 
Press, 120 West Sixtieth Street. 
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to know when studying social and historical phenomena, or, in- 
deed, of the ordinary every-day life of the outside world for 
that matter. But Father Young has not relied upon bare, bald 
statistics. He proves his case up to the hilt by copious extracts 
from the writings of acknowledged authorities—men who made 
the esoteric side of life their special study, and who may all be 
depended on for having no especial reason to favor the Catholic 
side in any debatable matter. 

The branches of the subject are many and diversified, mak- 
ing the task Father Young set unto himself no mere leisure- 
hour amusement. University education, intermediate, and pri- 
mary; the social life and habits of the people; the condition of 
labor, and especially the condition of women and children em- 
ployed in various industrial pursuits, and the moral state of the 
various populations passed under review—all these things are 
amply dealt with. The work, great as it is, is a work to bear 
the severest test of scrutiny. It is like a great ship, complete 
in all its parts, all its machinery perfect, and every bolt and 
rivet fashioned of such stuff and placed with so much care as 
to render the whole structure completely impervious to the as- 
saults of the winds and waves of controversy. It is a book for 
the time—a dynamite gun, before which no foe can hope to stand 
for an hour. We commend it to every Catholic home in the 
land. 


Half Brothers, by Hesba Stretton—one of Cassell’s ‘“ Sun- 
shine” series—is a fine example of the Exeter-Hall style of 
literature. Vulgarity, bigotry, and improbability are the charac- 
teristics of the production. If there be any class of English 
readers of whose tastes this novel is a reflection, their intellec- 
tual status must be on a par with that of the region of Tierra 
del Fuego, 


It is pleasant to hear that so excellent a book as Father J. 
M’Laughlin’s /s One Religion as Good as Another? has reached 
its fortieth thousand, as the fact goes to show the spread of a 
wholesome spirit of inquiry. Whether this success is to be 
attributed to the catching style of the book or the soundness 
of its arguments, we should hesitate to decide. The merits on 
either side strike a pretty even balance. The new issue is a 
cheaper one than any of its predecessors, and we confidently 
anticipate for it a speedy exhaustion. 


There could be no better Christmas present for young 
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people than Mr. Maurice F. Egan’s two stories (bound as they 
are in one handsome volume), Zhe Flower of the Flock and 
The Badgers of Belmont. These tales have already appeared in 
serial form; in their less ephemeral shape they will prove a 
welcome addition to the literature for our jeunesse dorée. They 
are vivacious, life-like pictures of the time, and the spirit of 
harmless humor which pervades them renders them very agree- 
able reading for the long winter evenings. The book is pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Benziger in handsome holiday dress. 


An admirable little drama suitable for schools is the new 
one of Ursula of Brittany, just published by the Ursulines of 
St. Teresa’s. A judicious selection of passages from standard 
authors in appropriate places lends to the famous legend the 
dignity of a fine mosaic. To judge from the reading of the 
piece, it ought to make a splendid and impressive stage specta- 
cle. The drama is published at the Ursulines’, 137 Henry Street, 
New York. 


One of the oddest literary coincidences ever known, perhaps, 
is the selection of the same ode in Mr. Gladstone’s new Horace 
by the reviewer of this magazine and the reviewer on the 
London Daily News, for a comparison between Mr. Gladstone’s 
rendering and that of Milton. That this particular ode (To 
Pyrrha) should have been picked out from over a hundred by 
two minds working three thousand miles apart is a curious fact 
for the psychologist. No two minds could be by any possibil- 
ity more ignorant of each other’s intentions, or even existence. 
They were, and still are, utterly unknown to each other. Sure- 
ly “there are more things in earth and heaven than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy.” 


The Ordo for 1895 has been issued from the publishing 
house of Fr. Pustet & Co., in the usual neat and convenient 
form, with blank pages for memoranda at the end. 


We are too apt to overlook the noble part played by wo- 
men in the evil days of martyrdom and persecution. It is well 
to recall the many examples of heroic fortitude and constancy 
displayed by noble Catholic women in times when physical suf- 
fering was relied on to overcome spiritual grace. The Countess 
de Courson performs a service in this way in bringing before 
the French public the career of four illustrious women* who 


* Quatre Portraits de Femmes, Episodes des Persecutions d’Angleterre, Par La Com- 
tesse de Courson. Paris: Librairie de Firmin-Didot et Cie, Rue Jacob, 56. 
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figured in the grim drama of English persecution, at different 
epochs—namely, the Duchess of Feria (w¢ée Jane Dormer), a 
lady who rendered vast assistance at the court of Spain to her 
compatriots who took refuge in Spain during the Tudor per- 
secutions; Luisa de Cavajal, a Spanish lady who devoted her- 
self to the service of God and at the time of the so-called 
Gunpowder Plot rendered much service to the persecuted 
Catholics in London; Mary Ward, who under great difficulties 
established a religious community in England during the days 
of Puritan supremacy; and Margaret Clitherow, the heroic 
martyr of York. There is no more thrilling chapter in human 
history than the trial, the torture, and slaying of this brave wo- 
man by Elizabeth’s minions, and the Countess de Courson 
tells it well. The work is furnished with portraits of two of 
the ladies treated of—viz., the Duchess of Feria and Mary 
Ward. 


To the foregoing some section of the reading public may 
find a kind of set-off in a work by H. M. Bower, M.A., entitled 
The Fourteen of Meaux.* Herein the transactions which led to 
the Huguenot troubles in France are investigated, apparently 
with the view to show the Catholic Church was to blame for a 
state of civil turmoil and repression by the secular arm entirely 
beyond her control. In his quest after light the author has come 
upon some scraps of history which serve the purpose of vindi- 
cating the institution he would fain inculpate. He shows, for 
instance, the effect of the violent and outrageous proceedings of 
the early “ Gospellers,” in filling the cities with vile placards de- 
nouncing the Mass as idolatrous and containing foul libels on the 
priesthood. One of these placards was affixed to the very door 
of King Francis the First, as if in defiance of his authority and 
as a taunt at his moderation. This was the spark that set fire 
to the magazine. Parliament was summoned, and stern meas- 
ures of repression—civil repression—were adopted. For it must 
be borne in mind that the movement for religious reform at this 
period meant a political and social reconstruction in every 
detail of life as well. The war was begun by the Huguenot 
party, and it was a civil war in France, and a civil war as purely 
as any other insurrectionary outbreak that ever arose within 
her borders. There were massacres and atrocities on both sides 
whilst it desolated the country, at which humanity and Christianity 
alike must weep. There was an intimate connection between 


* The Fourteen of Meaux. By H.M. Bower, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co, 
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the reformers of Geneva and those of Meaux, and the mode in 
which the former used the right of private judgment in a way not 
agreeable to the Calvinists deprives the assailants of the French 
government of the Huguenot period of any shred of argument. 
In Geneva it was the church which really acted to stamp out 
dissent from Calvinism; in France it was the Parliament which 
set the law in motion for the preservation of the public peace. 


A volume of lyrics from Mr. Charles H. A. Esling reveals a 
graceful and facile calamus. The author is one of those ready 
writers who adorn the bare surfaces of opportunity, as they 
present themselves, with the pictures and festoons of fancy and 
music. The seasons, commemorative celebrations, social events, 
visits to famous localities, historic events of war and peace, all 
find him ready with an ode, a ballad, an epithalamium, or an 
elegy. The title very aptly describes the collection, Melodies 
in Mood and Tense.* They are melodious pieces as a rule, 
and they reflect many phases of life and thought. They are of 
unequal merit, and some of the work might have been well 
left out because of its awkwardness and straining both of idea 
and versification; but it must in fairness be owned that the 


genuine ring of poesy is oftener heard than the false. A few 
excellent plates embellish the work; and to some of the pieces 
there is the addition of a musical setting. The volume ought 
to be a very acceptable Christmas or New Year’s gift. 


Of other books suitable for the season there is no lack, but 
on the contrary so many that our space will not permit us to 
do a moiety of them the justice their merits demand. We 
must, therefore, only briefly note the more prominent: 

Three Heroines of New England Romance (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is a tripartite literary effort sketching the lives and aditat 
of Longfellow’s Priscilla, and of Agnes Surriage and Martha 
Hilton, two Boston ladies who played memorable parts upon 
life’s stage in pre-Revolution days. The three sketches are 
rather biographical essays than personal chronicles, and they 
will be read more for their quality than their bulk. The names 
of the respective authors is a guarantee of good work. They 
are Harriet Prescott Spofford, Alice Brown, and Louise Imogen 


Guiney. 


Much talk there was a few years ago about “the best hun- 


* Melodies in Mood and Tense. By Charles H. A, Esling, M.A., LL.B. Philadelphia: 
Charles H. Walsh. 
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dred books.” We do not think a tithe of it worth remembering 
when we go through the charming gossipy pages of Miss Agnes 
Repplier’s latest production, /x Dozy Hours, and other Papers 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York). She chats 
with such pleasant, erudite vivacity about old friends as well as 
new aspirants for that title that she is very likely to convert 
hours that might otherwise be dozy into very alert and wide- 
awake ones. She gossips also about the respective qualities of 
American and English humor, and about many other things, 
and though we may not acquiesce in all her deductions we 
continue to read on with unalloyed pleasure. The book is one 
of the best we know of wherewith to exorcise dull care or 
warn Morpheus off when his visits are “too previous.” We 
would like to see it in a less Quakerly cover. 


Father Finn’s holiday book, Mostly Boys (Benziger Brothers), 
is capital reading for our golden youth. It embraces nine live 
stories, in all of which the charm of variety and the dash of 
hustling boyhood are kept up from start to finish. 


Legends and Stories of the Holy Child Jesus (Benziger Broth- 
ers) is an admirable collection of quaint and delightful tales of 


the infant Saviour as they are found in various countries. The 
compiler is A. Fowler Lutz, and the work is well done. The 
book will be welcome at every Christmas fireside. 


Ballads in Prose, by Nora Hopper (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton), are well named—or if they were styled “poems in prose” 
it might be better. The collection is one of old Irish legends, 
and we have not seen the subjects more beautifully treated in 
any literary shape. The spirit of the work is quaint and ten- 
der, and tke stories of witchcraft, wonderful deeds, and pas- 
sionate love and revenge are brimful of Celtic sympathy. 


Timothy's Quest, a story by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), is an illustration of that clever writer’s best 
style. It is not much as a story, but as a piece of refined 
humor it is admirable. /x Sunshine Land (from the same firm) is 
a book of poems for young people by Edith M. Thomas. It is 
full of pretty fancies and conceits about animal life and 
nature. Fine illustrations by Katharine Pyle abound through- 
out. 


John Boyle O'Reilly’s book is recognized in the Moondyne 
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Joe of Kilner & Co., Philadelphia. The novel made its mark 
deeply whilst the talented writer lived. It was one of those 
which are described as “purpose” novels, but it is remarkable 
for power in dramatic construction and picturesque presenta- 
tion of antipodean life,no less than the wrongs and mistakes of 
the old-time penal system. It is a book that deserves to live. 


A Story of Courage (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is the joint 
work of George Parsons Lathrop and his wife Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. It is a record of the founding and growth of the 
Georgetown Convent of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, 
admirably told. A more befitting notice of the work we hope 
to be able to give later on. 


Many people have heard of the Brehon Laws;* few know 
what the term means, save that it refers to an obsolete code 
of legal rules for the government of a primitive Celtic people. 
A little inquiry would at once place us face to face with the 
startling fact that these laws had their origin in the very 
foundation of modern constitutional systems, and that they 
represent the earliest forms of popular and parliamentary gov- 
ernment ever known to history. The Feis of Tara, which prac- 
tically represented the collective wisdom of the Irish nation, 
was instituted, according to the ancient chronologists, by the 
high King, Ollamh Fodhla, azno mundi 3884. It was to all 
intents and purposes a national parliament, and it was con- 
tinued on at irregular intervals down to the time of the coming 
of St. Patrick, by whom the whole body of Irish laws, national, 
provincial, and local, as well as judicial, tribal, social, and 
sumptuary, was collected and revised, with the help of the 
most learned legists of the time, and placed in permanent form 
under the title of the Senchus Mor. This book was completed, 
according to the Annals of the Four Masters, in the year of 
our Lord 438. It is, therefore, an older legal compilation than 
the Codex Fustiniant. The much-vaunted Magna Charta is a 
modern and trivial document as compared with it. 

The Senchus Mor has been translated under the supervision 
of the Brehon Law Commissioners, but it is a bulky volume. 
Many will be glad to avail themselves of a handier work just 
published by Mr. Lawrence Grinnell, Barrister of the Middle 
Temple, London. It does more for the general reader than the 
larger volume, from its nature and limitations, could. It gives 


* The Brehon Laws. By Lawrence Grinnell, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
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him a comprehensive view of early Irish society and civilization, 
ind of the causes which led to the decay of the ancient system 
ind the destruction of its literature. Those who might expect 
o find in this volume a mere dry legal commentary, will be 
.greeably disappointed on opening its pages. They will find it 
nstead a very luminous and sympathetic review of a most 
nteresting upgrowth, and a very helpful hand-book in the 
nazes of a forgotten period. 





I.—HYPNOTISM AND THE STIGMATA.* 


This very important and valuable work, the scope of which 
is sufficiently indicated by its title, is a very notable contribu- 
tion to even the knowledge possessed by Catholics of facts in 
the supernatural order. We venture to say that few, even of 
those most familiar with these matters, can fail to be astonished 
at the number of the instances, particularly of stigmatization, 
which are here presented, and the strength of their attestation. 
Beginning with St. Francis of Assisi, we find here a list of over 
three hundred persons who have, in one form or another, re- ° 
ceived the stigmata, and in many of these a detailed description 
has come down to us. And though the subject of ecstasy is 
not treated at such length, and indeed hardly needs to be, as 
mention of it occurs frequently in the accounts of the stigma- 
tized, the facts presented, specially with regard to the elevation 
of the body into the air during that state, are far more numer- 
ous, and more surprising in their character, than most of us are 
accustomed even to imagine. The apparition of Lourdes, and 
the subsequent miracles, continued, as every Catholic knows, 
down to our own day, are more summarily treated; the evi- 
dence of these will be found more fully elsewhere. 

The book is written, and the facts and: evidence collected, 
specially as an argument against those who at the present day 
explain stigmatization and ecstasy by means of hypnotism; the 
discussion of the facts, which occupies the second volume of 
the work, having mainly this scope. And, for reasonable rea- 
ders, the author undoubtedly accomplishes the result which he 
intends. No Catholic, and indeed no person whatever who be- 


* La Stigmatisation, 2 Extase Divine et les Miracles de Lourdes: réponse aux libres-pen- 
seurs. Par le Dr. Antoine Imbert-Gourbeyre, Professeur at I’Ecole de Medicine de Cler- 
mont (1852-1888), Commandeur de ]'Ordre de Charles III. Clermont-Ferrand, 1894. 
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lieves in God and in the possibility of his action in a superna- 
tural way in the world which he has created, can fail to see 
that no human agency or occult powers of nature will sufficiently 
account for all the phenomena here detailed. The only escape 
from this conclusion is to deny the value of the testimony pre- 
sented where it does not fall in with preconceived notions; to 
say, in short, that the witnesses are liars, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. By this short cut, of course, all difficulties can be 
overcome; but we need hardly say that those who follow it 
abandon by doing so the right to be called reasonable beings. 
And least of all mankind do those deserve to be called free- 
thinkers who are obstinately and resolutely pledged to dogmas 
of their own making, and absolutely refuse to admit evidence ir- 
reconcilable with them. They may call themselves scientific 
men, but they bring disgrace upon the fair name of science. 
Still, though such men cannot be entirely silenced and put 
out of the field, and will always have their followers and adhe- 
rents, it is desirable to stop their mouths as far as possible, 
and not give them any more ground than can be helped for 
their objections; and not to use any arguments against them 
which they can find other grounds for rejecting than the gen- 
eral one above stated. And it seems to us that the eminent 
author lays himself open to attack unnecessarily in this way. 
He is, perhaps, somewhat too strong in his own faith for the 
purpose which he has in hand, and does not always recognize 
that cavil may be made in cases which are to the well-disposed 
quite clear. It would, we think, have been better for the pur- 
pose to admit the possibility of doubt in instances where we 
ourselves feel no doubt, and to allow that the natural may play 
its part to some extent even in cases mostly supernatural. Un- 
doubtedly the author would admit this, and actually does recog- 
nize it; but he might well give the natural more scope, at the 
same time devoting himself more distinctly to showing, by ar- 
guments which his opponents would be forced to admit, that 
there are limits beyond which it cannot go. Instead of this, he 
too frequently falls back on the authority of the church, a good 
authority surely for us, but worthless for those who pose, whether 
sincerely or not, as unbelievers. It is utterly immaterial, for 
instance, to the English or American Protestant whether an 
ecstatic or stigmatized person has been canonized or not; we 
do not see why, in controversy, it should be otherwise to the 
French bad Catholic, whatever his interior convictions may be. 
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The book is, as has been said, a very important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge; but its scientific and controversial value 
might, it would seem, have been much increased on the basis of 
the facts in hand, and of others which no doubt the author would 
have been able to furnish. 
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WE have received a letter from the Bishop of 

Tarsus and Adana, Right Rev. Paul Terzian, con- 

veying very deplorable tidings. By an accidental 

fire his church and presbytery and schools at Hadjine, one of 
his principal mission stations, have been destroyed, and his school 
children are now without a regular school building. The church 
services are being held in a private building which has been 
rented for the purpose, and great inconvenience and unseemli- 
ness in divine worship are the consequence. The good bishop 
is in sore distress over the disaster, and we hope that Catholics 
of means in this country may be touched by his tale of dis- 
aster so as to lend him a helping hand. The burning appears 
to have been accidental, as Adana is not in that part of Arme- 


nia where the outrages have taken place, but away down near 
the sea-shore. 


<> 
> 





WE are to have a Catholic University Bulletin. This is as it 
should be, in order to keep pace with the growth and impor- 
tance of the institution. The Aud/etin will be issued quarterly, 
and its editorial work will be in the hands of the Rev. Profes- 
sor Shahan. We are justified in anticipating that its literary 
claims will be on a high level, and we hope it may receive all 
the support needed to enable it to accomplish its laudable aims. 


atte 
> 





DEATH has been busy of late amongst our notabilities. His 
latest distinguished victims are the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Sir John Thompson, and Mr. Robert Louis Stephenson, the fa- 
mous novelist. The Canadian premier’s demise took place un- 
der singular and terrible circumstances. He had been at Wind- 
sor Castle, the guest of Queen Victoria, when he was seized 
with a sudden stroke, and died in fifteen minutes afterward. 
The tragic event created a profound impression, the Queen be- 
ing deeply shocked. Mr. Stephenson died suddenly also, 
away in his South Sea island retreat. 
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\ | JITHIN the past year the Catholic Truth Society established at Ottawa has 

\ put into circulation 10,422 leaflets and bound volumes.. Since its forma- 
ton three years ago it has distributed 25,396 publications in defence of the 
Cristian religion. The object of the society is the diffusion of Catholic truth 
a.d its vindication whenever assailed. Communications from the members to 
t.e daily press are not intended to provoke controversy, but solely for the pur- 
p se of explanation and correction of errors. This highly important part of the 
work, requiring literary skill and calm judgment, has been attended with satis- 
factory results, 

At the annual meeting lately held in the Ottawa University the president, 
Mr. J. A. J. McKenna, likened the power of the Catholic laity to a moral 
Niagara, stating that the mission of the Truth Society was to afford a channel 
by which some of the power of this Niagara might be utilized to spread Catholic 
truth. While Catholics knew they had the faith in its fulness, had the whole 
and entire truth, had the church builded by God, not by men, the church that 
had civilized and humanized mankind, they too often forgot the obligations that 
go with this privilege. The obligations of the clergy did not excuse the laity 
from their share of the work of spreading the truth. The achievements of the 
Truth Society should encourage and attract the support of the laity. 

The financial statement presented by Dr. MacCabe showed receipts $442.17 
and an expenditure of $340.34, leaving a balance of $101.83. 

Archbishop Duhamel thanked the officers of the society for the work dur- 
ing the year, and expressed his happiness and consolation at seeing the Catholic 
laity understand their duty to help the clergy. He asked all present to join the 
society and to encourage others to join, that they might work towards the perfect 
union of mankind on the basis of the truth as taught by the Catholic Church, 
that all men might be of one heart and one soul, recognizing one Father, God, 


in heaven, and one mother, the church, on earth. 
ok * * 


Bishop Messmer, of Green Bay, Wis., is determined that there shall be no 
hostility between the new Summer-School to be held at Madison, Wis., and the 
one already established on Lake Champlain. In a letter to Mr. Warren E. 
Mosher he states that we must preserve union and harmony at all costs; 
Summer-Schools and Reading Circles should work together to give the force of 
unity to the Catholic intellectual and educational movement. 

“It is my intention at our next meeting in Chicago to propose the question. 
whether a uniform course of study and lectures could be devised acceptable to 
both Summer-Schools. Not to speak of the united work among our Reading 
Circles, East or West, the simultaneous treatment of the same important sub- 
jects and vital Catholic questions by different men and in diverse modes would 
be, it seems to me, of incalculable advantage. Such uniformity.could easily be 
obtained if the respective special committees on studies and lectures of both 
schools would arrange the plan conjointly. By such a plan lectures could be 
interchanged—the East to get men from the West, the West from the East. 
Thus the unity of scope, plan, and object, together with the diversity of place and 
persons, treatment and presentation of the object, would lend a charm to our 
Caiholic movement and power to its work,” 
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The lecture by the Rev. J. L. O’Neil, O.P., on Catholic Literature in Catho- 
lic Homes delivered at the Summer-School last July awakened considerable 
healthful discussion. It has now been published by P. O’Shea, New York, in 
pamphlet form, with a dedication to Archbishop Corrigan, and should have a 
wide circulation. Inferior publications bearing the name of Catholic are boldly 
attacked. A pungent writerin the Semznary fully approves of the attack, and 
desires the joy of writing a brief obituary of “a score or more so-called Catholic 
weeklies,” believing that nothing in their life would so become them as their 
leaving it. 

From the same writer we take this excellent and accurate statement of pre- 
sent conditions: 

“ We are so accustomed to praising ourselves because of our material pros- 
perity that we need frequent, plain-spoken reminders of our defects and neglects. 
In the matter of Catholic literature for Catholic homes we have much to do and 
much to undo; and though many heads and hands are now engaged in the great 
work of the apostolate of good reading, more wise heads and careful hands are 
needed. The rich must be interested inthe work. It is a duty they owe to re- 
ligion and society. They should be the leaders, the exemplars of the poor, pro- 
viding sound, nourishing’ food for their minds and souls, as well as for their 
bodies. Unfortunately some of our rich men are destitute of a proper sense of 
the duties of wealth. 

“Then there are the publishers, the editors, and the writers. For those who 
are wholly Catholic, giving their time and talents to the cause of Catholic truth, 
the editor of the Rosary has a kindly sympathy; and they deserve it. The rich 
do not patronize them ; nor do the booksellers share a profit with them. Indeed 
there are editors of journals and of magazines who would not extend them com- 
mon politeness, if common politeness were cash, Still, the Catholic writer should 
know what is in store for him, and be prepared for a life of sacrifice.” 

The claims of the Catholic magazine as a powerful aid in the apostolate of 
good reading are thus presented: 

“Some argue that the reading of magazines spoils a taste for good books, 
and makes superficial men and women. As far as our experience goes, every- 
thing depends on the magazine and onthe reader. Most people are satisfied, 
and must be satisfied, with superficial information. The goodness of the sources 
from which information is drawn is, therefore, the more important consideration. 
We believe that because of its timeliness, its change, its freshness, its cheapness 
the magazine has an advantage‘over the book. The quality of the average maga- 
zine is as good as the quality of the average book; its variety is beyond question, 
its quantity decidedly greater. Several dollars for a volume means one subject 
soon read, soon ended, ordinarily, Several dollars for a magazine means a year’s 


delightful, varied reading.” 
* * * 


In the Cosmopolitan Mr. William L. Fletcher has given the results of his 
study of the public libraries in the United States. Those established by private 
endowment may or may not alléw equal rights to Catholic authors. The follow- 
ing list shows the number of libraries wholly or mainly supported by taxation, 
which should make no discrimination against good books on account of the race 
or creed of their authors: 

“Massachusetts, 179; Illinois, 35; New Hampshire, 34; Michigan, 26; 
California, 18; Ohio, 15; Rhode Island, 13; Indiana, 13; Iowa, 11; New York, 
11; Wisconsin, 9; Maine, 8; Kansas, 7; Minnesota, 7; Connecticut, 5; New 
Jersey, 4; Colorado, 2; Missouri, 1; Vermont, 1.” 





— Or 
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We have received a marked copy of the New Jreland Review, 54 Eccles 
Street, Dublin (New York office, Benziger Bros., 36 Barclay.Street), which con-' 
tains a most practical statement of the good to be accomplished by parish lend- 
ing libraries. The writer, J..G., approves our plan of providing not merely de- 
yotional and religious books, but also popular works in history and literature, 
and a collection of good, instructive, and amusing novels. Without a liberal sup- 
ply of fiction no library for young people will long survive. They will have 
novels if it is possible to get them, and hence the best way to oppose the per- 
nicious literature of the day is to place within easy reach such novels as will en- 
lighten, refine, and amuse without corrupting their minds. 

Country districts in America have very much the same state of things as in 
ireland. Though passionately fond of reading, “ people in rural parishes have 
scarcely any facilities for procuring sound, entertaining, and cheap books. 
There are no book-shops nearer than the larger towns, and even there the 
selections offered for sale, through want of knowledge and discrimination in the 
shopkeeper, are often of a trashy, worthless, unhealthy character. Besides no 
reductions in published prices are usually given.. Moreover, country people 
seldom go to the larger towns except to fair or market, and then they are so en- 
grossed in their business that the idea of looking out for the book-stall will scarce- 
ly occur to them. It would be very different if cheap, attractive books were 
brought under their notice in the rural village, or in their houses by colporteurs 
or by means of book-stalls erected near the chapels on Sundays. It would then 
be found that country folk are without books simply from want of opportunity to 
purchase them. The danger in the means here suggested for supplying the peo- 
ple with cheap literature would be the possibility, or rather probability, that 
without strict supervision on the part of the local clergy publications dangerous 
to faith and morals would unwittingly or maliciously be circulated. Hence, 
although it would be a boon if our country people had better facilities for procur- 
ing acollection of good books of their own, the remedy to be suggested for 
turning them into a reading people is not the buying of, but the borrowing of 
books. 

“Since, therefore, the people do not read, although eager to do so, the 
question arises as to how this state of things is to be remedied. The most obvi- 
ous and practical way is by means of the parochial lending library. By subscrib- 
ing a small sum to purchase books, each one can thus have access to, say, 200 
volumes, with as much right to their use as if all were his or her private property. 
Hence it is also the cheapest way. Moreover, and this is of far greater import- 
ance, each one will thus read only such books as are instructive, moral, and 
healthy, and so will be protected against the terrible evil of having, perhaps, 
faith and morality sapped and underminded by the immoral and infidel publica- 
tions with which the country is being flooded. Happily few of them have found 
their way into our country parishes, but the danger that they may remains all 
the same, Strange that when we do find a few books which the young people 
have purchased or borrowed they are generally of the most worthless kind, and 
if not immoral or infidel, near akin to both. The only thing the good, simple 
bookseller in town knows about them is that they are novels and cheap, and 
on this recommendation the unsuspecting country boy or girl buys them, and un- 
awares imbibes their poison. The parish library is hence the only safe way to 
satisfy the people’s love of reading. It is a continual and pressing want, and one 


which there is reason to believe is not at all adequately supplied.” 
* * * 


Recent events demand that we should make a loud protest against people 
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who want to get something for nothing. About two-thirds of the letters sent to. 
us since September, requesting information concerning Reading Circles, etc.,. 
have had enclosed not even one postage-stamp for a reply. Each printed list 
represents a money value. The minimum charge.is ten cents, and this is abso- 
lutely required to pay expenses. We fully endorse a statement recently published 
in the Lzving Church. Though written by an Episcopalian and for Episcopa- 
lians, it has Catholic approval, because it contains the truth: 

“We started out, some sixteen years ago, to furnish a paper that would be 
readable and useful at $2.00 a year, or less than four cents a week; yet now and 
then we hear of people who ‘ can’t afford it.’ In the case of poor clergymen who 
are trying to support their families on a dollar and a half a day we can understand 
that a dollar is a serious matter, and. we generally see that they have the paper if 
they want it. But when we hear the above from those who live in elegant houses, 
and go to church in carriages, and dress in cloth and silk, we feel just a little im- 
patient, not because we have any claims upon them to -take ‘our paper,’ but be- 
cause they make this wretched excuse for taking no paper and no interest in 
church affairs. They afford a thousand things that are of noreal benefit to them- 
selves or their families. They ought to be ashamed of themselves for offering 
such an excuse. They ‘afford’ nothing which does not bring some selfish grati- 
fication. 

“These remarks are not intended to reflect upon our people as a whole; 
but we think it might as well be frankly stated that there are large numbers of 
church people, so called, that give no attention whatever to church matters, and 
care not at all to be informed about them. They supply their families with 
reading of every other kind, and buy many things that they could well do 
without, but do not see a church paper of any kind from year to year. In many 
cases they spend twenty dollars a year for the daily papers and the magazines, 
but they ‘can’t afford’ one-tenth of that sum for the papers that are maintaining 
the honor and contributing to the growth of the church. It may be somewhat 
the fault of the papers that they are not more interesting; but how can-we ex- 
pect to enlist enterprise and capital in producing that for which there is such a 
limited demand ?” 

* * a 

Under the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, Henry Austin Adams, M.A... 
delivered a course of lectures during Advent at Columbus Hall, New Yotk City, 
and won deserved tributes of praise for his remarkable oratorical gifts. The 


subjects are here given with a synopsis : 

Random Reading in Fiction —I\magination—Memory—Will—Habits—The 
Average Reader—The Average Book—Pure Genius versus Commercialism— 
The Writers—How to Choose and Why—A Book’s Credentials—The Columbian 
Reading Union—Some Schools and Tendencies—Friendships in Fiction—UIti- 
mate Results. 

Facts and Fabrications in History—The Causes of False Witness— 
Romance—Delights of Delusion—Prejudice—The Idolatry of Letters— The 
Making of Humbug—Ignorance, Fraud, and Antiquity—The New Historical 
Conscience—Its Manifestations: Iconoclasm, Reparation, Restatements—Stand- 
ard Historians—Some Instances of Colossal Injustice. 

Duties and Defects of the Reading Public—The Public—Does it Read ?— 
Printer’s Ink—Taste—The Publisher—The Editor—The Author—The Hack— 
The Penny-a-liner—The People—The Gentle Reader—Who is to Blame >—Duty 
in the Matter of Reading—Books—Newspapers—Periodicals—Information 
versus Knowledge—Reading Circles—The Personal Question— Life. 

M. C. M. 








